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THE CURRENTS OF THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


We read, and we see it every- 
where repeated, that the climate 
of Norway, which is mild as com- 
pared with that of the American 
coast in the same latitude, is due 
to the influence of the Gulf 
Stream. This is the common 
opinion shared in by a large num- 
ber of competent persons in France 
and elsewhere. The public, in its 
turn, goes still farther, and at- 
tributes the mildness of the tem- 
perature on certain portions of 
the French coast to the same 
cause, that is to say. the warm 
currents of the sea. It is nowa- 
days generally agreed that the 
Gulf Stream is soon lost on the 
surface of the Atlantic, and an 
endeavor has been made to refer 
the heating action, which it thus 
could no longer possess, to another 
current that forms a sort of con- 
tinuation of it, and which, after 
all, is nothing more than a slow 
movement of the surface waters 
of the ocean from the east toward 
the west. Hence the question of 


attribute the calorific 


heating through a slowly moving 
mass of water becomes very prob- 
lematical, and there is now an 
opinion forming which would 
influences 
formerly ascribed to the Gulf 
Stream to an atmospheric circula- 
tion, and not to an oceanic one. 

The circulation of the ocean, 
nevertheless, presents considerable 
interest, and the reason that the 
question has not been more fully 
studied is because such researches 
require large pecuniary sacrifices, 
on account of the vast field to be 
covered. A contribution to our 
knowledge on this subject, how- 
ever, has recently been made by 
Prof. G. Pouchet, who, through 
the liberality of the city of Paris. 
and the codperation of Prince 
Albert of Monaco, was last year 
enabled to undertake some experi- 
ments. Prince Albert’s sail yacht, 
the Hirondelle, which had been 
placed at Professor Pouchet’s dis- 
posal, was fitting out at Lorient, 
and it became necessary to make 
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haste, and, in amanner, improvise 
the apparatus to be used. The 
following three forms of floats 
were decided upon:—1l. Ten cop- 
per spheres, one foot in diameter, 
formed of two hemispheres screw- 
ed upon a rubber joint. 2. Twen- 
ty kegs similar to those used for 
beer, and of a capacity of three 
and one-half gallons. 3. A hun- 
dred and fifty ordinary bottles, 
closed by a selected cork, and cap- 
ped with rubber. ach float con- 
tained a request, printed in Nor- 
wegian, French, Russian, Danish, 
English, German, Dutch, Span- 
ish, Portuguese, and Mangrabin, 
that the finder of it would send 
the enclosed paper to the authori- 
ties of his country, in order that 
it might be sent to the French 
government, with details as to 
the place and date, and the cir- 
cumstances under which the float 
was picked up. 

The Hirondelle, having on board 
the material for the experiment, 
set sail about July Ist, 1885. It 
was agreed that the floats should 
be put into the sea to the north- 
west of Corvo, the last of the 
Azores. On July 27th, at a quar- 
ter past six in the morning, the 
vessel being about one hundred 
and ten miles north-west of Corvo, 
the putting of the bottles into the 
ocean was begun, and was kept 
up, mile by mile, till forty minutes 
past three, when a beginning was 
made with the kegs, and after- 
ward with the spheres. These 
two latter styles of floats were 
spaced two miles apart, and the 
last of them was thrown over on 
the 28th. Then the second series 
of bottles followed. ‘The floats 
_ were distributed over a line which 
ran about fourteen degrees north 
by east, and was one hundred and 
seventy miles in length. The 
place that had been selected in 
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advance for the operation, and 
where Prince Albert accomplished 
the latter so happily, is situated 
almost exactly upon a line which 
joins the Strait of Florida (through 
which the Gulf Stream enters the 
Atlantic) and the entrance of the 
British Channel. It was Prince 
Albert’s opinion that if any of the 
floats reached the coast of Europe, 
it would be between forty and fifty 
degrees of north latitude; but up 
to the present no such thing has 
occurred. Three of the floats were 
picked up, after a travel toward 
the east, in which they, at the 
same time, strangely inclined tow- | 
ard the south. ‘Two bottles and 
one keg were found at the Azores, 
—one of the bottles ten miles off 
the port of Saint Iria, San Miguel 
Island, one a mile east of Porto 
Formoso of the same island, and 
the keg at the port of Porto, Santa 
Maria Island. The two bottles 
had taken fifty-three days to tray- 
ela distance of four hundred and 
twenty miles. The keg, which 
stranded on Santa Maria, seemed 
to show that the floats were con- 
tinuing their course toward the 
south. It is allowable to suppose 
that the floats, after turning the 
Azores, continued to travel in the 
direction of the Cape Verde Islands, 
in order to cross the Atlantic and 
directly reach the Antilles, or to 
revolve indefinitely, in the im- 
mense and pacific whirlpool called 
the Sargasso Sea. However this 
may be, the positive although 
partial results obtained seem to 
establish the fact that from the 
latitude in which the floats were 
thrown overboard, not a drop of 
the Atlantic’s surface water reach- 
es the coast of France. This is a 
a point that now appears to be 
demonstrated. If we admit that’ 
there exists a current or simply a 
shifting of the warmer water from 
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the west toward the east on a 
level with the coast of France, it 
is, then, to the north of the forty- 
second parallel that we must look 
for the origin of the heating of 
this water. Every one now ap- 
pears to argue that the Gulf cur- 
rent no longer makes its influence 
felt beyond the fortieth degree of 
latitude. In reality, outside of 
its sphere of action, which is now 
well known and has been perfectly 
measured, it seems that the mo- 


BY RALPH 


The kind, abundance, and vari- 
ety of animal life on the ocean 
bottom are entirely dependent upon 
two things:—first and most import- 
ant, temperature; second, depth. 
Wherever a warm belt of water 
is encountered, as we find beneath 
the Gulf Stream in sixty to one hun- 
dred and fifty fathoms, an abund- 
ant fauna of a tropical character is 
present. In the colder waters the 
animals are more arctic in type. 
Where there are belts of warm and 
cold water alternating, the fauna 
of one is distinct from that of the 
neighboring belt; so distinct, in 
fact, that we can tell by the kinds 
of animals brought up when we 
are in the cold part, when in the 
warm region. Depth does not 
form such a powerful dividing 
line, for the faune of different 
depths overlap; and shallow water 
types, if the temperature permits, 
are frequently taken in very deep 
water. There is, however, a grad- 
ual and marked transition from 
shore through shallow water to 
the very deep water forms. 

The bottom temperature south 
of New England forms a most in- 
teresting study, representing, as 
it does, so many novel conditions. 
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tion of the superficial waters of 
the Atlantic between the Azores, 
the Cape Verde Islands, and the 
Antilles is, in great measure, a 
function of the movements of the 
atmosphere. On comparing the 
travel of the floats with Brault’s 
wind charts for July, August and 
September, it was found that their 
direction sensibly agreed with that 
of the current that carried the 
floats along.—Le Génie Civil. 


We pe 


THE OCEAN BOTTOM OF 


THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 
8. TARR, 


From the shore the temperature 
gradually falls until sixty fathoms 
1s reached, and here the warm belt 
begins. At 200 fathoms the tem- 
perature again begins to fall, as 
the depth increases until the deep- 
est waters are reached. In Au- 
gust the plateau at a depth of six- 
ty fathoms has a temperature of 
thirty-seven degrees Fahrenheit, 
and then in winter, no doubt, de- 
scends to below thirty-two degrees. 
Inhabiting this region there is a 
fauna in all respects arctic in type; 
and, indeed, frequently at this 
depth we find species which inhab- 
it the shore of Labrador. This 
fauna resembles very closely the 
faunz of the region north of Cape 
Cod and on the Huropean coast. 
The Gulf Stream begins just above 
the sixty fathom line, appearing 
first as a shghtly warmer stratum 
of water a few fathoms below the 
surface. For this reason the inner 
edge of the Gulf Stream is near- 
er shore than is marked on the 
charts. On the surface it is not felt 
for several miles beyond this. The 
direct influence of the Gulf Stream 
is manifested through a depth 
of 150 fathoms, so that from sixty- 
five to one hundred and fifty fath- 
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oms the bottom waters are warm 
because of this influence. The 
bottom temperature here through- 
out the entire year is from forty- 
eight degrees to fifty degrees Fah- 
renheit. From the 150 fathom 
line, as the depth increases, the 
temperature decreases even to the 
greatest ocean depth; in 500 fath- 
oms being about forty degrees, 
and in 2,500, thirty-five degrees. 
Thus we have a warm belt less 
than twenty miles in width, of a 
depth varying from sixty-five to one 
hundred and fifty fathoms, which 
extends along our coast from the 
West Indies past Florida, where it 
is but a few miles wide, nearly to 
the region off Nova Scotia, where 
it is eliminated by the submarine 
polar currents. On each side of 
this belt there is a region of colder 
water, so cold that the animals 
are practically arctic. 

Inhabiting the inner region the 
animals, as mentioned above, are 
common types, many of which are 
northern shore forms. But in the 
warm belt, which was first discoy- 
ered in 1880, nearly all the ani- 
mals were found to be new to our 
coast. They were tropical in most 
respects and proved to be an ex- 
tension of the West Indian Gulf 
Stream fauna. Two hundred new 
species were obtained, and others 
new to our coast, some of them 
being identical with fossil species 
from the Quarternary deposits in 
Italy and some others with species 
dredged in the Mediterranean.— 
Those from the deeper waters are 
of types peculiar to the water of 
the great ocean depths and usually 
unlike any shore forms. They are 
primitive and abnormal in struc- 
ture, and belong rather to types 
long since supposed to be extinct, 
and now represented only in fos- 
siliferous rocks, than to anything 
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known to live elsewhere than in 
the deep sea. , 
The bottom mud contains a 


large percentage of tests of fora- | 


minifera, microscopic animals, be- 
longing to the lowest group of an- 
imal life, the Protozoa. They are 
one-celled and simple, but cover- 
ed in most cases with calcareous 
tests of marked beauty and varie- 
ty of shape. 
a microscope these tiny shells are 
seen to be of numerous, delicate, 
and pretty colors, some snow- 
white, others grey, some choco- 
late-brown, and one kind an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful shade of pink. 
In form they are varied, some be- 
ing spherical, others coiled, tubu- 
lar, cross-shaped, and some made 
up of a mass of lobes upon lobes. 
It has been supposed that most of 
these forms live upon the surface 
and only after death drop to the 
bottom; but I believe, for several 
reasons, that, although a large 
number undoubtedly do live on 
the surface, the large majority 
live and die in the depths of the 
sea. ‘This continual rain of dead 
shells from the surface, added to 
the large number of tests natu- 
rally dying on the bottom, has so 
influenced the character of the 


bottom mud as to render it de- | 


cidedly calcareous. 

A large number of the shells be- 
come disintegrated, but many re- 
main whole or only partly broken. 
How deep down this deposit of 
Globegerina ooze, as it is called, 
extends, we have, at present, no 
means of determining. Covering 
this muddy ooze we find a large 
variety of very interesting ani- 
mals, belonging to all the marine 
groups. ‘There are brilliant color- 
ed sea anemones in abundance, all 
possessed of deadly stinging pow- 
ers, which they no doubt use on 


When examined with © 
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the curious fishes inhabiting the 
ocean bottom. We find red star- 
fishes, crabs, and corals; in fact, 
nearly all the bottom animals are 
brilliantly colored. 

Most animals of sufficiently high 
organization, from depths greater 
than 500 fathoms, have well devel- 
oped eyes, though some are blind. 
This is the case with a fish and 
several crustaceans which have no 
external traces of eyes left. From 
this it seems that there must be 
light of some kind even in the 
great depths of 2,500 fathoms, for 
nature supports no useless organs, 
and if there were no light the eyes 
of all would become useless and be 
lost. It is then, without doubt, 
true that there is not absolute 
darkness on the bottom of the sea. 
Whether sunlight penetrates or 
not is yet undecided, but to me it 
seems impossible that enough hght 
can penetrate through 2,500 fath- 
oms of sea water to render the 
bottom even as light as the ordi- 
nary starry night when the moon 
is absent. That there must be 
rays of light seems probable also 
from the fact that many deep sea 
animals are brilliantly colored. 
Prof. VERRILL of the U. S. Fish 
Commission has adopted the very 
ingenious theory that a certain 
quantity of the greenish rays of 
light actually reach the bottom, 
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the orange and other rays being 
absorbed on the way down. He 
says that the orange, red and pur- 
ple, colors common among these 
animals, would not reflect the 
greenish rays, hence these colors 
would be invisible. Their colors 
would for this reason serve the 
purpose of protecting and conceal- 
ing. This theory is very unsatis- 
factory, and easily disproved. 
Photographic experiments haye 
on several occasions been tried on 
the ocean bottom, but in each case 
the plate came up without an im- 
pression. This, however, is no 
proof of the absence of light. It 
seems to me, in view of all known 
facts, a much better theory to sup- 
pose that the bottom is lighted by 
phosphorescence. That this kind 
of light is common isa well-known 
fact, some species retaining this 
property even after being brought 
to the surface. .Now supposing 
the decaying matter on the bot- 
tom to emit phosphorescence, this 
with the known cases of phosphor- 
escent Anthozoa, star-fishes, fishes 
and hydroids would be sufficient- 
ly brilliant to make eyes of use. 
Until better proofs of the opposite 
theory are brought to its support, 
we shall be inclined strongly to 
this one, which seems much the 
better of the two.—The Advance. 


SALEM, MASS., SEA CAPTAINS IN THE REVOLUTION. 


During the Revolutionary war 
it is hard to tell how the inter- 
course between Europe and the 
colonies would have been kept up, 
—with Boston, Newport, New 
York, Philadelphia, Charleston, 
and Savannah successively in the 
hands of the enemy,—but for the 
merchants and mariners of Salem, 
Beverly, and Marblehead. Salem 


alone sent out 158 armed vessels, 
carrying in all more than 2,000 
guns, each vessel having twelve or 
fourteen. They took 445 prizes, 
54 out of their own fleet being 
lost. The loss of the vessels was 
to be expected, but the loss from 
history of all detailed memorial of 
these daring men is more serious. 
What is fame that preserves of all 
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that period only the mad-cap dar- 
ing of Paul Jones, and forgets the 
solid heroism of Jonathan Hara- 
den? 

Jonathan Haraden was born in 
Gloucester, but was taken early to 
Salem in the employ of Richard 
Cabot, father of the celebrated 
president of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. He first went to sea as lieu- 
tenant, then as captain of a four- 
teen-gun sloop built for the State 
of Massachusetts, and bearing a 
name that ‘would have delighted 
Wendell Phillips,—the Tyranni- 
cide. In her he helped capture a 
British naval vessel, that was car- 
ried in triumph into Salem Har- 
bor. Afterward Haraden was put 
in command of the General Pick- 
ering, a Salem privateer of 180 
tons, carrying fourteen six pound- 
ers, and a crew of forty-five men 
and boys. He sailed in 1780 with 
a cargo of sugar for Bilboa, then 
a resort for American privateers 
and prize vessels. On his passage 
he had a two hours’ fight with a 
British cutter of twenty guns, and 
beat her off, but on entering the 
Bay of Biscay found opportunity 
for an exploit more daring. Run- 
ning by night along-side a British 
privateer carrying twenty-two 
guns and sixty men, he ordered 
her, through his trumpet, to ‘* sur- 
render to an American frigate or 
be sunk.” The astonished Eng- 
lishman vielded, and came on 
board to find himself outgeneral- 
led. A prize crew was put on the 
captured vessel, and both made 
sail for Bilboa, when they were 
met by a king’s ship, which, as 
the captured captain told Hara- 
den with delight, was the Achilles, 
another English privateer, with 
forty-two guns and one hundred 
and forty men. ‘‘I sha’n’t run 
from her,” said Haraden, coolly. 
At once the scene changed; the 
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big Englishman recaptured the 
little one, then lay along-side 
Haraden’s ship all night to fight 
her next day. Haraden took a 
sound night’s sleep, and recruited 
a boatswain and eight sailors from 
his prisoners in the morning, when 
they went to work. 

The American ship seemed, said 
an eye-witness, like a long-boat 
beside a man-of-war; many of the 
Englishman’s shot went over her 
opponent, while she herself was 
always hit below the water-line,— 
this modern Achilles, like the an- 
cient, proving vulnerable in the 
heel. A final broadside of crow- 
bars from Haraden had great ef- 
fect, and Achilles fled. The Pick- 
ering gave chase, and Haraden 
offered a large reward to his gun- 
ner if he would carry away a spar, 
but no such luck occurred, and 
the Englishman got off. Haraden 
recaptured his first prize, which 
had thus changed hands thrice in 
twenty-four hours. and went into 
port with her. The battle had 
lasted three hours, being fought 
so near the Spanish coast that a 
hundred thousand spectators, it 
was said, lined the shores; and it 
was also said that, before the 
Pickering and her prize had been 
half an hour at anchor, one could 
have walked a mile over the water 
by stepping from boat to boat; 
and when the captain landed he 
was borne in trinmph through the 
city on men’s shoulders. This is 
but a sample of this bold sailor’s 
adventures. On another occasion 
still, in the Pickering, he fell in 
with three armed Englishmen in 
company, carrying respectively 
twelve, fourteen, and sixteen guns; 
and he captured each in succes- 
sion with his vessel, he carrying 
just as many guns as the largest 
of the enemy. 

Haraden alone took more than 
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a thousand guns from the British 
during the war. The Salem ships 
intercepted the vessels which car- 
ried supplies from England or No- 
va Scotia to the garrisons in New 
York and Boston; they cruised in 
the Bay of Biscay, and in the Eng- 
lish and Irish channels; they rais- 
ed the insurance on British ships 
to twenty-three per cent., and 
obliged a large naval force to be 
constantly employed in convoying 
merchantmen; they, moreover, 
peoueht munitions of war from 
the French islands. Some sailed 
as privateers pure and simple; 
others under ‘‘ letters of marque,”’ 
in voyages whose privateering was 
incidental, but where the dangers 
incurred were much the same. 
Joseph Peabody, for instance, 
sailed from Salem in the winter 
of 1781 as second mate of the let- 
ter-of-marque Ranger, Captain 
Simmons, carrying seven guns. 
They took a cargo of salt, sold it 
at Richmond, Virginia, and at 
Alexandria loaded with flour for 
Havana. Part of the cargo, being 
from General Washington’s plan- 
tation, was received at Havana at 
the marked weight; all was sold, 
and the Ranger returned to Alex- 
andria for another freight. An- 
choring at the mouth of the Po- 
tomac because of head-winds, the 


officers turned in, but were roused 


before midnight by the watch, 
with news that large boats were 
coming toward the ship from dif- 
ferent directions. Simmons and 
Peabody rushed to the deck, the 
latter in his night-clothes. As 
they reached it, a volley of mus- 
ketry met them, and the captain 
fell wounded. Peabody ran for- 
ward, shouting for the crew to 
seize the boarding pikes, and he 
himself attacked some men who 
were climbing on board. Mean- 
time another strange boat opened 
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fire from another quarter. All 
was confusion; they knew not who 
were their assailants or whence; 
the captain lay helpless, the first 
officer was serving out ammuni- 
tion, and Peabody, still conspicu- 
ous in his white raiment, had 
command of the deck. The boats 
were already grappled to the 
Ranger; he ordered cold shot to 
be dropped into them, and fright- 
ened one crew so that it cast off; 
then he ordered his men against 
the other boat, shouting, ‘‘ We 
have sunk one, boys; now let us 
sink the other!” His men cheer- 
ed, and presently both boats drop- 
ped astern, leaving one of the 
Ranger's crew dead and three 
wounded. Peabody himself was 
hurt in three places, not counting 
the loss of his club of hair, worn 
in the fashion of those days, which 
had been shot clean off, and was 
found on deck the next morning. 
The enemy proved to be a guerilla 
band of Tories, whose rendezvous 
was at St. George’s Island, near 
where the Ranger lay at anchor. 
There had been sixty men in their 
boats, while the crew of the Ranger 
numbered twenty; and the same 
guerillas had lately captured a 
brig of seven guns and thirty men 
by the same tactics, which the 
promptness of Peabody had foiled. 
—Thomas W. Higginson, in Har- 
pers Magazine for September. 
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For The Sailors’ Magazine. 


The Use of Oil at Sea. 


Mitton, Mass., 24th Aug. ’86. 
To the Editor :— 

I notice in your September num- 
ber, page 294, something about 
oil for calming the sea. I have 
had some experience of its value. 

More than twenty years ago I 
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sent to the Rio de la Plata a small 
iron paddle steamer ballasted with 
coal; she was temporarily rigged 
as a three masted schooner and 
went to St. Catharine’s, Brazil, 


in sixty days, using coal when the 
winds failed. Her paddle wheels 
were of iron and about half the 
buckets were kept shipped, so that 
by raising the smoke stack, put- 
ting on the other buckets and get- 
ting up steam, she could at short 
notice crawl along in calm weath- 
er. Getting crank and short of 
water she put in, as stated, at St. 
Catharine’s. Sailing in January 
she had much rough weather and 
was compelled to lay-to several 
times. I had a keg of oil lashed 
on or near the stern, and one on 
each bow, so that by boring a 
small hole in the casks the oil 
could be diffused upon the sea and 
the effect was very marked. As 
to scudding, the after cask was of 
no use, inasmuch as the little 
craft would not scud. In strong 
fair winds she generally broached- 
to and lay so until it moderated. 
From St. Catharine’s she steam- 
ed to Montevideo, where her cab- 
ins were erected, her masts and 
sails sold, and she was used by 
Captain THomas I. Page of the 
United States Navy in surveying 
some of the tributaries of the La 
Plata, under charter of the Nav 
Department. Owing to the break- 
ing out of the rebellion no record 
of her doings was ever made pub- 
lic; and this result was mainly 
due to Captain Page’s going out 
with his native State against the 
Union. The boat was named 
Argentina; she was about 100 feet 
long by about 20 beam and was 
built by the Atlantic Works at 
East Boston, Mass. 
R. B. Forses, 


Wonders of the Ocean. | 

The sea occupies three-fifths of ] 
the surface of the earth. At the] 
depth of about 3,500 feet waves | 
are not felt. The temperature is J 
the same, varying only a trifle) 
from the ice of the pole to the, 
burning sun of the equator. A} 
mile down the water has a pres- 
sure of over a ton to the square 
inch. If a box six feet deep were 
filled with sea water and allowed } 
to evaporate under the sun, there | 
would be two inches of salt left on 
the bottom. Taking the average jf 
depth of the ocean to be three |j 
miles, there would be a layer of |f 
pure salt 230 feet thick on the bed ! 
of the Atlantic. The water is cold- 
er at the bottom than at the sur- 
face. In the many bays on the 
coast of Norway, the water often 
freezes at the bottom before it 
does above. Waves are very de- 
ceptive. To look at them in a 
storm one would think the water 
traveled. The water stays in the 
same place, but the motion goes 
on. Sometimes in storms these 
waves are forty feet high, and 
travel fifty miles an hour,—more 
than twice as fast as the swiftest 
steamer. 

Evaporation is a wonderful pow- 
er in drawing the water from the | 
sea. Every year a layer of the en- 
tire sea fourteen feet thick is tak- 
en up into the clouds’ The winds 
bear their burden in to the land, 
and the water comes down in rain 
upon the fields, to flow back at 
last through rivers. The depth 
of the.sea presents an interesting 
problem. If the Atlantic were 
lowered 6,564 feet, the distance 
from shore to shore would be half 
as great, or 1,500 miles. If low- 
ered a little more than three miles, 
say 17,680 feet, there would be a — 
road of dry land from Newfound- | 
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land to Ireland. This is the plain 
on which the great Atlantic cables 
were laid. The Mediterranean is 
comparatively shallow. <A drying 
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up of 660 feet would leave three 
different seas, and Africa would 
be joined with Italy.—Z#lectrical 
Review. 


THE DEEP (NORTH) SEA MISSION, 


It is not generally known that 
there is a body of from 12,000 to 
15,000 fishermen who,—with a 
short interval off now and then,— 
spend the entire year on the rough 
waters of the German ocean, sup- 
plying the London and other mar- 
kets with fish. A master, a mate, 
three men and a cabin boy form the 
usual crew of a smack, and they 
usually stay out eight weeks, with 
little shore vacations between the 
voyages. They go in fleets, com- 
posed of from 100 to 150 smacks 
each,—all belonging to a single 
firm, or company,—of which one 
experienced skipper is ‘‘ admiral,” 
whose orders in the management 
of their twice-daily fishing all 
obey. About 4 p. m., when the 
weather serves, the admiral hoists 
a flag on the foremast, as a signal 
for each smack to lower its trawl- 
net. Then the fleet sails up and 
down the fishing grounds for five 
or six hours, when a white rocket 
goes up from the admiral’s craft 
as a signal for hauling up the nets, 
—usually done by a donkey en- 
gine,—and the emptying them of 
fish. There is hardly time to do 
this before a red or green rocket 
signals a lowering of the trawls for 
a second haul. During the five 
or six hours following, in which 
the fishing ground is sailed over, 
all, except the watch on deck, 
who are navigating the vessel, are 
catching sleepin their bunks, At 
daybreak the admiral’s signal 
brings up the nets the second 
time, when the fish of both hauls 
are sorted, cleaned and packed in 


truoks, after which the boats are 
lowered, the trunks stowed in 
them, and all are rowed to a ten- 
der in waiting, which steams at 
once to London, or to some large 
town, where the fish are marketed. 
As it takes, very likely, two days 
to go on this service, and as many 
to return, six or seven such ten- 
ders are required to furnish the 
necessary carrying for each of 
these dozen or more fleets. 

It is a rough, hard life, and not 
without its dangers; chief of which 
is that of the swamping of the 
boats in the winter transfer of the 
fish from the smack to the tender. 
Formerly it was not uncommon 
for from seventy to eighty men to 
be disabled or lost out of a fleet 
during a winter, and now,—with 
all the improvements,—it is a 
lucky winter when from thirty to 
forty per cent. of that number are 
not dropped out. 

The skipper usually gets $3.50 
a week, with a tenth as much 
more as a share of the profits. 
The mate and third hand get the 
same wages, with a much smaller 
share of profits. The fourth and 
fifth hands get, say, $2.60 and 
$2.30, and the cabin boy a trifle 
over $2.00 a week, altogether. Of 
course all are boarded beside this. 

It is usual to say that sailors 
are comparatively safe from moral 
temptations when out of port, but 
the devil found a way to tempt 
these poor fellows even in their 
hard life on the North Sea. There 
used to be, nearly or quite always, 
one Dutch flag flying in each of 
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these fleets, —the ensign of a koop- 
er or merchant of gin, or anise- 
seed brandy and tobacco; who fol- 
lowed up these smacks and mad- 
dened their crews with drink; 
while of course they had no Sun- 
day. 

Five years ago Mr. HE. J. MATHER 
conceived the plan of carrying the 
mountain to Mahomet, by sending 
out mission schooners to try to do 
these men good. He began by 
working an ordinary fishing smack, 
until now, in 1886, the ‘‘ Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen” in Lon- 
don, which has resulted from his 
efforts, has six mission vessels at 
sea, with a seventh soon to be fin- 
ished and sent out,—the entire 
cost of one of which ($10,750) was 
defrayed by the Duchess of Graf- 
ton as a memorial to the late 
duke. 

These mission schooners are 
charged with a double errand of 
mercy. ‘They carry books, maga- 
zines and newspapers for distribu- 
tion; they are supplied with wool- 
len cuffs, mittens, caps, comfort- 
ers and the lke for the smacks- 
men’s use in heavy and biting 
weather; and they carry also a 
medicine and surgery chest, which 
the skipper and mate of each mis- 
sion vessel are trained to use, so 
that the great suffering which used 
to be incident upon the two day’s 
delay after any accident before 
the wounded man could be gotten 
ashore upon the steam tender, is 
now largely mitigated, if not whol- 
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The opening of the Bethel Church at Honolulu, H. 1, in April,. 
caused the publication of the following article in the Honolulu Friend 
for July, signed ‘‘G.,” and dated at Boston, Mags. :— 
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ly averted. A supply of tobacco H | 
moreover, which these men wild} 
have, is provided for them on the} 
mission schooners, so that the 
shall have less temptation to re-f 
sort to the koopers; and as thel} 
supplies of the weed are purchased} 
out of England and so managed 
that they are kept out of England, 
the ships are able to compete withf 
the Dutchmen by selling the meng 
for eighteen pence what would} 
cost them four shillings on lan 
in an English port. 

But the great aim of these mis-f 
sion schooners is to furnish some 
sort of Sabbath religious influencef 
for the sailors of these fleets. The 
skipper conducts a service; there 
is a harmonium to help the sing 
ing; there is conference and pray | 
er and the reading of the Word,| 
and so in it each fleet is afforded] 
the nucleus of an earnest prompt 
ing toward a better life. So sue 
cessful has the endeavor alread 
proved, and so manifest have been 
the blessings by which it has bee 
attended, that even Jews have 
borne a share in the expenses. 
The society has three lay mission- 
aries also; whom it works in con 
nection with these floating bethels, 
and several clergymen have taken} 
summer cruises in these vessels in} 
the aim to save these long-neglect- 
ed souls The headquarters o 
this hopeful work are at Bridge 
House, 181 Queen Victoria St.,| 
London, E. C., England.—Con 
gregationalist. 
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It was forty-five years ago the building with its blue flag and 
present month of June that the white letters inscribed ‘ Bethel.’ 


writer first saw the white-walled 


Coming to it with an experienc 
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of ‘‘a life on the ocean wave” in 
the forecastle; coming to it after 
long months of deprivation of re- 
ligious service; coming from a 
Bethel as the last place of worship 
in the far-off home-land to this 
first place of public prayer on 
missionary ground, it was Bethel 
indeed. And as ‘first impressions 
are the most lasting,” I shall nev- 
er forget the place of hallowed 
associations. Rev. JOHN DIEHL, 
the first chaplain, had left for 
‘home ” a few months previously 
and on the arrival of Rev. Mr. 
Doe he was invited to assume 
charge of the preaching services. 

In the fall of 742 the Rev. S. C. 
Damon arrived in the Victoria, 
and was most warmly welcomed 
as the resident chaplain. 

His place was at once assured, 
for his frank manner, his beam- 
ing, friendly smile and his hearty 
hand-shake were then given in the 
ardor of youthful zeal, which nev- 
er flagged, but rather deepened as 
maturer years and experience ri- 
pened in the grand and _ noble 
character which won for him the 
familar and widely known title 
of ‘‘ Father Damon.” 

The Bethel was the Sunday 
center to which the foreign popu- 
lation of Honolulu tended each 
Sabbath morning. Though the 
numbers were not large, yet it was 
in many ways a_ representative 
gathering. Access to the ‘‘ upper 
room” was up a pair of stairs in- 
side the original building. In 
later years the stairs were made 
outside and the floor in the center 
of the room taken out, so as to 
form galleries on the sides, with 
pews above and _ below. 

I recall an incident in the lower 
room before the alterations. <A 
ship arrived with a large number 
of Mormons, led by the afterwards 
somewhat famous Sam Brannan, 
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of San Francisco notoriety. The 
courtesy of the use of the room on 
the first floor of the Bethel was 
accorded them for a Sunday even- 
ing service. After the meeting 
had been opened and invitation 
given ‘‘to improve the time,” a 
young person from ‘‘down East ” 
who had attended some Methodist 
meetings where lively hymns were 
sung, and apparently confounding 
the Mormons with Methodists, 
started a ‘penny royal tune,” as 
they were called, but the ‘‘ breth- 
ren” failed to respond and the 
singer had to go on alone, to the 
amusement, if not the edification 
of some present. 

The singing at the Bethel in 
those early days was quite a fea- 
ture of the service. It was led by 
Mr. Mito OanxkiIn, assisted by 
“FRANK” JOHNSON who had a 
very fine tenor voice, Mr. JAMES 
F. B. MARSHALL, bass, Mr. JAMES 
JACKSON JARVES, Mrs. WILLIAM 
Hooper, Mrs. Wm. Parry and 
other ladies. Dr. R. W. Woop 
played the flute, and the congre- 
gation ‘<joined in.” 

There was quite a variety of 
singing books. and scarce two 
alike; they had come with their 
owners from different parts of the 
States. 

It was proposed to make a se- 
lection that could be printed for 
the use of the congregation, which 
ras done. When completed, a 
name was wanted for the book. 
Quite a number were suggested, 
among them, ‘The Hawaiian 
Lyre.” An objection was raised, 
and considered good, and so the 
book was called ‘* The Hawaiian 
Selections.” 

Do any of your present readers 
recall the congregation as they 
used to assemble? Of course all 
the seats were free, and ‘“ Jack” 
could take any one, but his choice 
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was always well back near the 
door. 

I recall ‘‘Gen. MiuuErR, H. B. 
M. Consul General,” ‘‘ ROBERT 
CricHton Wy Ltk, of Rosebank,” 
‘“< JAMES JACKSON JARVES, the 
Historian,” and now the Art 
Writer. (Did any of you readers 
ever hear of any one planting split- 
peas ?) 

Then there was the great incom- 
ing of such persons as P. A. BRINS- 
MADE, Wm. Lapp, WM. Hooper, 
and others. 

The Missionaries afforded as fair 
a representation as could be expect- 
ed. Among the constant attend- 
ants was Mrs. JOHNSTONE, wife 
of the ‘‘ Charity-School teacher,” 
once @ missionary, who came in 
her carriage, the little cart drawn 
by a stout kanaka, whose wearing 
apparel scarce prevented the study 
of the anatomy of the lusty fel- 
low’s body. Mr. Guuick’s family 
were quite noticeable as the ‘‘ we 
are seven”? came in and filled a 
slip in regular gradation in size. 

And last, but not least, for I 
must not run on too long with my 
old-time recollections lest I weary 
you and your readers, a conspic- 
uous part of the assembly were 
the ‘‘ Young Chiefs,” as they were 
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ARRESTED AT 
BY REV. BURDETT HART. 


It was a time of deep religious 
interest with us. For some months 
the great doctrines of the Bible 
had been plainly presented to the 
people and had awakened profound 
thought and study. ‘Truth, the 
truth as God has revealed it, was 
the means which the Holy Spirit 
was using to arouse attention and 
inquiry. The Sabbath congrega- 
tions were full and serious, and 
although a few were disposed to 
cavil, the most were thoughtful, 
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then called, who were under the} 
care of Mr. and Mrs. Cookn,— Lor 
Moszs, ALEXANDER, WILLIAM and] 
Davin; JANE, ABIGAIL, BERNICE 
Exvma, and Lypra, and some oth-f 
ers. Out of that school came foun} 
Kings for Hawaii, and one Queen,j 
and another who declined moref 
than once to be made one. | 

What a representative body fromj 
all nations, all creeds, and yet un-f 
der the dove with the olive branch] 
(in the flag), all meeting in rever-] 
ent worship Him who hath made 
all men to dwell together in unity jj 

Any sketch of Father Damon isf 
unnecessary, and yet this littlef 
waif from memory would be in4j 
complete did it not gratefully re 
call him as the honored head o 
the congregation, sharing the con4j 
fidence of all, trusted by all, belov 
ed by all, though at times party 
and national feeling was very 
strong between individual mem} 
bers that walked up and down thé 
aisle. : 

If I have awakened any sparky 
of interest in the old_ historia 
Church, and if it may add a mitd 
of interest to the new, I have not} 
written this in vain. ‘‘ Though 
thou passest through the fire, I 
will be with thee.” 


; 


SEA. 


and some were anxious. Atlength,, 
there were a few conversions. 
Among the very first who gave 
themselves to Christ were a moth- 
er and herson. The husband wa 
an able sea captain, and was, at 
the time, on a voyage to Africa. 
He was a man who respected re- 
ligion and the church, in a gener- 
al way, but who had never shown. 
any personal interest for his own, 
salvation or that of his family. 
The people of God were united 
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in prayer as they had not been for 
ears. At one of the meetings, 
is wife and son, in their new love 
and tender interest, requested that 
prayer might be offered for him. 
Very earnest prayer was made, 
for their own conversion’ had ex- 
cited much: sympathy for them, 
and in our congregation were a 
great number of wives and chil- 
dren of men of the sea who could 
enter the feelings of these friends 
who had asked for their help be- 
fore God. ‘There were more than 
forty masters of vessels, and many 
others of lower grade of sea-ser- 
vice, at that time, in the parish. 

Naturally, therefore, the case 
took hold of the hearts of God’s 
people. From that time the work 
went on with increasing power, 
until some scores of souls were 
hopefully saved. 

After a while the vessel of our 
friend came into port. Saluting 
his family, he came almost imme- 
diately to my study: came as one 
powerfully wrought on by the 
Spirit of God, and wishing to know 
the way to Christ more perfectly. 
I then learned that on the very 
night, and at the very hour, when 
his wife and son had requested 
prayer for him, he was brought 
under conviction of sin and the 
sense of his need of Christ. He 
was then on the high seas, on his 
homeward voyage. He could not 
account for his feelings, but they 
led him to open the Bible and to 
call on God. On all the voyage, 
from that time, he had been earn- 
est and prayerful and wanting 
Christ. He made a full and a 
glad and grateful surrender of 
himself to the Savior. When he 
learned of the facts in regard to 
his family, and looked at his own 
record, it was all clear to him. 
He recognized the truth that their 
prayers, with those of other Chris- 
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tians, had been answered for him, 
and that on mid-ocean, wnexpect- 
edly and strangely, he had been 
led by the Spirit to repentance 
and faith. 

From that time he was a Chris- 
tian. On his ship he was chap- 
lain as well as captain. He used 
to tell me that the discipline of 
his ship was never so good as after 
the men knew that he was a Chris- 
tian. One year from the time 
that he was converted, being in 
port, he and his wife and his son 
together made public confession 
of their faith in Christ. One 
hundred and eleven of those who 
were conyerted at the same time 
had already become members of 
the church, and they all rejoiced 
when this family came into cove- 
nant relation with them. 

Early during the same revival a 
wife who had been for some time 
a Christian confessed Christ. Her 
husband was a man who, if not 
hostile, was thoroughly indifferent 
to religion. He never attended 
church. He was profane. He was 
intensely worldly. One Sabbath, 
after the people were gathered in 
the church, he strolled away, as 
he was accustomed to do, to the 
ship-yards. But there he was 
strangely arrested. The question 
came to him with power, and he 
could not shake it off, How are 
you living? He went home dis- 
turbed. ‘There his wife, returning 
from church, was surprised to find 
him in great agitation. He soon 
frankly told me of his wicked life, 
of his arrest by a strange interpo- 
sition, and of his anxiety to be 
saved. His conviction became very 
deep, and at times his sense of sin 
gave him great distress, and al- 
most hopelessness. It was evi- 
dently the work of the Spirit, and 
he recognized it as such, and, 
trusting in His divine aid, he cast 
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himself unreservedly upon the 
Savior. He was among the very 
first to make publie confession of 
Christ. 

Neither of these men had been 
directly connected with the reli- 
gious interest. They had not 
heard the preaching. They had 
not been at the prayer-meetings. 
They had not felt the contact of 
the brethren, nor were they 
wrought upon by the sympathetic 
influences of the occasion They 
stood apart,—one far away at sea, 
the other still farther away, 
though on shore. Both were led 
by the Spirit. They felt that it 
was so. We all saw God in His 
strange work for them.—lN. Y. 
Observer. 

<> +<_____ 


A Ship Wrecked By One 
Glass. 


At a meeting where temperance 
experiences were being given, a 
man arose and told what one glass 
had done for him. He said:—‘‘I 
had a little vessel on the coast; 
she had four men beside myself. 
I had a wife and two children on 
board; the night was stormy, and 
my brother was to stand watch 
that night. The seamen prevail- 
ed on him to take one glass to help 
him to perform his duties, but be- 
ing unaccustomed to lquor, he 
fell asleep, and in the night I 
awoke to find my vessel a wreck. 
I took my wife and one ef my 
little ones in my arms, and she 
took the other, and for hours we 
battled with the cold waves. After 
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ed at my wife, and behold she was 
cold in death! I made my way tof 
the shore, and here I am—my J 
wife, my children, and all 
earthly possessions lost for 
glass of rum.’” 


2. 4+——___ 


The Real Trouble. 
“‘T have a legal mind,” said a 
young man to his mother, who § 
had earned the money to educate § 
him, ‘‘and therefore cannot be-, 
lieve in Christianity.” So? Sirf 
Matthew Hale and Lord Bacon 
and Sir Wilham Blackstone found |f 
no difficulty. Several of the great- 
est lawyers in this and neighboring jf 
States are among the most devout 
believers. On the 8th of this} 
month the Hon. Luther Day,|f 
LL. D., an ex-Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of Ohio, died at 
his residence at Ravenna, Ohio, 
aged 72 years. His funeral took 
place at the Methodist church, of 
which he was a member, on the 
11th inst. His last words were:— 
“‘T am not afraid to die; yea} 
though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil.” This was the passage 
in which Daniel Webster sought 
for comfort when the splendor of 
his career passed under the shadow | 
of the grave. Young man, have 
you a legal mind? If you have, 
and cannot believe the Gospel, the 
trouble is not with your mind, but 
with your heart.—Rev. Dr. J. M. 
Buckley, in Christian Thought. 
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intense suffering, the waves took 
my little one from my embrace; 
then after more hours of anguish 
the waves swept my other little 
one from my wife’s arms, and our 
two darlings were parted from us 
for ever. After more battling 
with the storm and waves, I look. 


‘“‘T NEED A Savior to save me. 
I have no salvation till I find a 
Savior. A person I must have. | 
The highest truth will not save. 
me, further than as it brings me. 
to the Savior, that He may give, 
and J may get eternal life.”— Rev. 
Dr. John Duncan. 
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OUR TABERNACLE. 


We tented by the sea; o’er ebb and flow 
Of ocean-tides we saw the morning fling 
The fire-flush of the sun; 
And when the day was done, 
We watched the low 
Caressing moon-beams touch and tip the wing 
Of breakers, as they flashed and folded in 
Their white plumes underneath the waves’ dark breast, 
And sank to rest. 


We watched the stately ships sail out and far, 
With precious heart-freight,—hope and joy and pain,— 
And they who woke to pray 
That none might miss the way 
Beheld a star 
Drop still and swift, that night, on ocean’s plain, 
That nevermore shall rise to light again 
The shore whose dreary strand we soon must tread, 
To call our dead. 


So, waiting on Life’s strand, we watch the light 
Of morning’s hope slow melt to evening’s tear; 
We count our little sum 
Of birthdays, one by one, 
As birds take flight, 
And launch our treasure-ships from year to year, 
To sail o’er misty seas and disappear, 
Till, resting by our tent at set of sun, 
The angels come. 


Still wide the door lies open toward the sea; 
The day grows dim within; the curtains beat 
Like heart-throbs ’gainst the wall; 
But when the shadows fall 
On wave and lea, 
We know, far westward, other eyes shall greet 
Our vanished day, and music wondrous sweet 
Chimes o’er the sea, as distant evening-bells 
Echo farewells! 


The shadows lift at last! God’s morning breaks! 
Fold now the tent! The weary watch is o’er! 
The frail cords strain and part; 
Oh! long-imprisoned heart, 
Thy life awakes! 
The tabernacle falls; upon the shore 
We stand with One who trod the waves before, 
And launch upon thy bosom, still, calm sea! 
Eternity! 
Harriet C. Richardson, in Independent. 
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Unconscious Influence. 

The following story was told in 
a New York Port Society meeting, 
by one who had met the gentleman 
in England: — 

“« A few years ago I was a sailor, 
and on my arrival in New York I 
was invited to attend the New 
York Port Society’s Mission for 
Seamen in Water Street. I had 
not been in a place of worship for 
years until that night. The serv- 
ices made a deep impression on 
my mind, and when I was going 
out, a tract was put into my hand 
that brought me to see myself a 
sinner. While I was in port I did 
everything I could to stifle the 
strivings of conscience; but after 
we were three days out from New 
York, my convictions were of such 
a nature that I was obliged to 
kneel on deck and ask God to have 
mercy on me. I then looked over 
the ship to find a Bible. There 
was one, but it belonged to an un- 
godly man, and he refused to lend 
it tome. I told him I would buy 
it. He asked me $10 for it, and 
I cheerfully paid it, and commenc- 
ed to read my treasure. Before I 
reached home the Holy Spirit re- 
vealed to me God’s plan of salva- 
tion. I came to Jesus just as I 
was, and he saved me.” 

55-2 > oe 


How to Love Jesus. 


Rey. Mark Guy Pearse tells a 
story of a little girl who once went 
to him and said with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘ Please, sir, it’s a dreadful 
thing, but I don’t love Jesus.” 
** And how are you going to love 
Him?” he replied. “I don’t 
know, please, sir, I want you to 
tell me.” She spoke so sadly, as 
if it were something she could 
never do. ‘‘Well, the disciple 
John, who loved Jesus almost 
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more, perhaps, than any one elsaf 
ever did, says that ‘we love Him 
because He first loved us.’ Now,} 
if you go home to-night saying | in} 
your heart, ‘Jesus loves me,’ If 
am sure that to-morrow you willl 
say, ‘I love Jesus.’” She looked] 
up through her tears and said 
very softly, ‘“‘ Jesus loves me.’ 
She began to think about it, ash 
well as say it,—about His life and 
death on the “cross, —and began ta 
feel it, too. The next evening 
she came to Mr. Pearse again, andj 
with a bright, happy face said,—f 
“‘ Oh, please, sir, I do love Jesus 
to- -night, for He does love me so! 77 


Fools “ Make a Mock of God.’’f 


An agnostic on learning that aj 
distinguished and intelligent lady 
was a believer in the Holy Scrip-f 
tures professed to be surprised and] 
asked her:—‘‘ Do you believe thé 
Bible?” ‘‘ Most certainly I do,’ 
was her reply. 


Author.” This was her testimony, 
and all his talk about unknown 
and the unknowable went fon 
nothing in view of the calm confi 
dence born of her personal ac 
quaintance with God. 


_———— — ——e 
“Search The Scriptures.” 


I speak asa man of the world) 
to men of the world; and I say tof 
you, Search the Scriptures ! The | 

ible is the book of all others, to 
be read at all ages, and in all con- 
ditions of human life; not to be 
read once or twice or thrice 
through, and then laid aside, but 
to be read in small portions of one 
or two chapters every day, andi 
never to be intermitted, un ess by | 
some overruling necessity. —Johr 
Quincy Adams. 
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The Safe Channel, 

A good ship was passing on 
safely along a dangerous strip of 
coast where thousands have made 
shipwreck. ‘‘I suppose you know 
every rock and sandbar along this 
coast,’”’ said a passenger as he stood 
on the deck beside the captain. 
There was a deep meaning in the 
glance from under the captain’s 

shaggy eyebrows as he answered, 
—<T know where they arenot” Ah! 
that was wherein lay the safety of 
those who had committed their 
lives and merchandise into his 
keeping. He knew where the safe 
channel lay, and kept it. 

Many think they ought to be 
learned in the evils of this world 
in order to shun them. It is far 
better to know what is good, and 
|pursue it. ‘‘My soul, enter not 
thou into their secret.” One good 
man’s life is worth ten times more, 
for a model to work out your own 
career by, than the lives of ten 
wicked men, whose example you 
are to shun. 

——(q@x8©6o—_— 


| Christian Gentleness. 


A heathen who stood in a crowd 
‘in Calcutta, listening to a mis- 
‘sionary disputing with a Brahmin, 
said he knew which was right, 
though he did not understand the 
the language. He knew he was 
in the wrong who lost his temper 
‘first. For the most part, this is a 
'yery accurate way of judging. 
Try to ayoid debating with people. 
State your opinion, and let them 
‘state theirs. .If you see that a 
stick is crooked, and you want 
‘people to see how crooked it is, 
‘lay a straight rod beside it; that 
‘will be quite enough. But if you 
‘are drawn into a controversy, use 
-yery hard arguments and very soft 
words. Frequently you cannot 
convince a man by tugging at his 
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reason; but you can persuade him 
by winning his affection.—Spur- 
goon. 


<6 


Not Afraid To Die. 


Almost the only printed matter 
found in the far North when the 
relics of Sir John Franklin’s ex- 
pedition were discovered in that 
icy region was a leaf from Todd’s 
Student’s Manual with this dia- 
logue on it:— 

‘¢ Are you afraid todie?” ‘‘No.” 

‘Why does the uncertainty of 
another state give you no con- 
cern? ” 

“‘ Because God has said, ‘ Fear 
not; when thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee.’” 

The poor victim perhaps trea- 
sured the page, read and re-read 
it, and gazed on it until the mists 
of death crept over him. He was 
not found, but the page told those 
who were searching how one, at 
least, of those brave seamen had 
died. 


ona — 


Ceasing to Pray. 


A recent German writer says:— 
«The lark goes up singing toward 
heaven; but if she stops the mo- 
tion of her wings, then straight- 
way she falls. Sois it with him 
who prays not. Prayer is the 
movement of the wings of the 
soul; it bears one heavenward, but 
without prayer we sink.” 


—— > ae 


THE GREAT SCHOLAR, DE WETTE, 
who furnished Theodore Parker 
most of his weapons against the 
faith of the church; De Wette, 
whom men called the universal 
doubter, in his last commentary 
wrote:—‘‘ Only this I know:—in 
no other is there salvation, except 
in the name of Jesus Christ and 
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Him crucified, and for the human 
race there is nothing higher than 
the God-man realized in Him, and 
the kingdom of God planted in 
Hime? 


——$— 


WHAT SHALL WE SAY of the Jap- 
anese student who has turned 


WORK AMONG SEAMEN. | 
CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


At Stations on the Foreign Field. 


England. 
LONDON. 


The Seamen’s Christian Friend Society 
recently held its fortieth anniversary. 
The report gave an encouraging account 
of the Society’s operations in London, 
Liverpool, on the Cumberland Coast, 
Treland, Isle of Man, ete. Additional 
missionaries had been engaged, and the 
work increased. A great number of sea- 
men had signed the pledge, and many 
had become earnest Christians. Five 
thousand and seventy-eight Bethel ser- 
vices, prayer, open-air, and other meet- 
ings had been held, ashore and afloat, at- 
tended by about 104.600 seamen and 
others. There had been 322 Gospel tem- 
perance meetings and services of song; 
29,830 visits to ships, boarding-houses 
aud families; 175,460 English and foreign 
tracts, ete., and 1,926 Bibles, Testaments, 
gospels and Scripture text-rolls haa been 
distributed; 29,500 visits had been made 
by sailors to the free reading-rooms and 
library: 221i ship's loan libraries and 
bags of books had been supplied; 2,350 
free meals, and 3850 free lodgings been 
given to destitute seamen; and efforts of 
different kinds put forth for the moral 
and spiritual welfare of sailors.—WV. ¥. 
Observer. 

—___~ +.___ 
India. 
KARACHI. 


(N. Lat. 24° 47’; Long. 66° 56’ E. from Green- 
wich.) 

Our Board of Trustees has recently 

made appropriation for stated support of 
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away from government employ- | 
ment at $100 a month, to be a 
Christian teacher at four dollars | 
a month? Or the Chinaman at J 
work in Tahiti, who spends regu- | 
lariy twenty out of his twenty-five | 
dollars a month wages, for the 
word of God, to distribute among } 
his countrymen? 


religious work for sailors at this, the 
principal seaport of the province of lf 
Scinde, situate on an inlet of the Irdian 
Ocean,—the place having been occupied 
by the English Government as a military | 
post since 1839. Its population is given 
as 53,000. There is here a seamen’s mis- 


sion with Mr. W. H. Grenovy, missionary, 
in charge, which was opened 18th Mareh 
last. Since then work has gone forward, 
encouragingly. A Gospel Hall has been 
fitted up in a rented building,—a read- 
ing-room and library as well as a coffee- 
room being attached to it. Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays are devoted by the mis- 
sionary to visitation of vessels, where 
services are held in their forecastles;—as 
well as on Sundays, for such sailors as 
cannot on the latter day attend the even- 
ing shore-service. There is a Gospel tea 
meeting, also, every Thursday evening, 
“in which ladies and other friends help 
in entertaining” seamen. 


BOMBAY, 


We have the First Semi-Annual Re- 
port (July, 1886,) of ‘‘The Seamen’s 
Rest.” Rev. J. S. Sronz, M. D., Hono- 
rary Secretary, Mr. A. W. Prautcn, Su- 
perintendent. Gospel services are held 
every evening in the week; save Wednes- 
days. There isa tea-meeting each Thurs- 
day evening. In connection with reli- 
gious labor at the Rest during the six 
months ending July 30th, about 123 sail- 
ors have professed conversion to Christ. 
Extracts from the Superintendent’s 
‘‘Log,” printed in the Report, make 


| 


} 
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plain the great need of the agency of the 
“Rest.” Subscriptions for support of 
the work for the half year amounted to 
about 1,373 rupees,—$680. Rev. WiL- 
1AM BELL, pastor of the Baptist church 
in Bombay, writes :— 

*“T have been down to the Seamen’s 
Rest a few times, and my regret is that I 
have not been able to be there oftener. 
This work should figure more largely in 
the prayers and labors of Christian peo- 
ple. Before one of the meetings, our 
brother Mr. Prautch took me around to 
some spots in the neighborhood where 
temptation is spread before the sailor in 
the form of intoxicating drink. We in- 
vited the men to come to the meeting, 
and some responded. ‘Che meetings are 
of a lively character, and if there are 
Christians present, especially Christian 
sailors, they are always encouraged to 
bear witness for Christ before their fellow- 
men. I was particularly struck at one 
meeting by seeing a number of Christian 
sailors, from a man-of-war ship in the 
harbor, one after another arise, and in 
plain, forcible language commend Christ 
to their fellows. These meetings have 
been owned of God, und not a few have 
been blessed through them. The room 
adjoining that in which the meetings are 
held is provided with good papers and 
periodicals; and during the day the sail- 
ors can come and read, or write, or rest, 
or refresh themselves with harmless 
drinks. Brother Prautch takes an earn- 
est and homely interest in the men, and 
uses every opportunity of showing them 
kindness.” 


—— —— + <——___—_ 


Japan. 
YOKOHAMA. 


The last communication from Mr. W. 
T, AusvEN, missionary, is dated August 
9th, on board the S. S. Orestes, at Suez, 
Egypt, the writer being on his way to 
England for a well earned respite from 
the long continued labor in Japan, which 
has been productive of the highest good 
to sailors for years past. Ample arrange- 
ment has been made to carry on the good 
work in Yokohama during the temporary 
absence of Mr. and Mrs. Austen. A 
committee of gentlemen who are sub- 
scribers to the mission funds will take 
full charge of the mission buildings ;— 
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another committee of Christian workers 
will care for the mission’s religious ser- 
vices ;—still another for visitation of sea- 
men at the hospitals and prisons, and a 
lady has been secured to take charge of 
musical matters. All the debt standing 
on the Mission Building has also been can- 
celled, and funds were left in bank, 
which with pledges made by residents, 
will meet every financial requirement, so 
that the faithful Jaborer may enjoy his 
deserved vacation in the faith that his 
greatly loved work will go forward, 
though he be severed from it. In the 
envelope which covered this intelligence, 
the missionary sent to us extracts from 
his daily journal for the months of April 
and May last. 

1886, April 1st.—Visited the patients 
in the United States Naval Hospital. 
Received a call from Chaplain HoLway 
of the U. S. Flag Ship Trenton. Visited 
the American bark Sonntag. One officer 
and twelve seamen used the Reading- 
Room.—4th.—Held a short service, and 
gave a free breakfast to men in poor cir- 
cumstances, at the Mission. Visited the 
American and British Consular prisons, 
Held a service of sacred song, with a Gos- 
pel address, at the Mission. Mrs. AusTEN 
supplied each seaman present with a cup 
of hot coffee and a slice of cake. Thir- 
teen seamen used the Reading-Room. 
»th.—Visited the American ships W. #. 
Lincoln and B. P. Cheney, and the Amer- 
ican bark Sonntag. Chaplain Holway 
called and left $50 towards the reduction 
of the mission debt, subscribed by officers 
and seamen of the Zrenton. Hleven sea- 
men used the Reading-Room. 1/th.— 
Held a short service and gave a free 
breakfast to poor men. Held a service 
of sacred song with Gospel addresses. 
Led a meeting held at the American Mis- 
sion Home Fourteen seamen used the 
Reading-Room.—Held a meeting at the 
Mission. Visited the S. S. Pembroke- 
shire and the bark Hyderabad. Left 
two mission bags filled with books. 
Fourteen seamen used the Reading- 
Room. 21st.—Visited the U. 8. 8. Os- 
sipee and U. 8.8. Alert. Ten seamen 
used the Reading-Room. 30th.—Visited 
H. M.S. Champion and the U.S. Ships 
Trenton and Omaha. Held a Gospel 
meeting at the Mission, also a social en- 
tertainment later in the day. Twenty- 
eight seamen used the Reading-Room. 

May 2nd.—Held a short service and 
gave a free breakfast to men in poor cir- 
cumstances at the Mission, Held a Bi- 
ble class for seamen. Held services in the 
American and British Consular prisons. 
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Held a service of sacred song with Gospel 
addresses. Mrs. Austen supplied coffee 
and cake to each sailor present. 4f/4,— 
Supplied a distressed seaman with a meal. 
Visited the ships /lora P. Stafford and 
the Joseph S. Spinney. Left two mis- 
sion bags filled with books. One officer 
and seventeen seamen used the Reading- 


Room. 12th.—Held a meeting for sing- 
ing and prayer at the Mission. Visited 
the American ship Zriwmphant. Left 


on board a mission bag filled with books. 
Twelve seamen used the Reading-Room, 
24th.—Held a Gospel meeting for seamen 
at the Mission. Visited the S. S._ Glen- 
arvon. left a mission bag filled with 
books. Fifteen seamen used the Read- 
ing-Room. 28th.—Visited the R. N. 
Hospital. Held a Gospel meeting for 
seamen at the Mission. Captain Bar- 
opayveU, SiN. of thesmUr Sies.. Aderd, 
visited the Mission. 30th.—Held a short 
service and gave a free breakfast to poor 
men. Held divine service on board the 
U.S. 5S. Osstpee. Held services in the 
British and American Consular prisons. 
Held a service of sacred song at the Mis- 
sion. Gospel address given by the Rev. 
Mr. Lawrence, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Mrs. Austen supplied each seaman pres- 
ent with coffee and cake. »eventeen sea- 
men used the Reading-Room. 


—— = 9 ee 
Chile, 8. A. 
VALPARAISO, 
July 31st chaplain THompson wrote :— 
‘““We are prospering in our work in 
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this port. Our Sabbath morning ser- 
vices afloat are crowded with eager lis- 
teners. Last Sabbath the cabins of the 
British bark Simari had every available 
spot filled. I could barely find standing 
room myself in the midst of them. It | 
was an impressive and solemn service. | 
The presence of God was felt by all. I. 
trust fruit will come from it. Indeed | 
all our services are attended by a marked 
degree of serious, attentive thought. Men — 
were seated on the steps of the companion~ 
way, in the steward’s pantry, and inevery | 
corner where they could hear the preach- | 
er’s voice. Oh for a Bethel, where we | 
could assemble and seat all who are will- 
ing to attend! But our special prayer is 
that God will bless the present means, 
and give us souls for Christ.” 

The sum of $5,200 was in hand for the | 
new Bethel, August 7th. 


Dp ——____ 


Argentine Republic, S. A. 


BUENOS AYRES. 


Mr. A. Em1ne Oxnsson, who has carried 
on a sailors’ mission here, mainly at his 
own charges, for the past two years, 
writes to us, expressing the desire that 
the work, which is commended by him- 
self. and by another correspondent at B. 
A., may now be assumed by our Society. 
The call for such work at that port and 
its prospect of fruitfulness are represent- 
ed as real and promising. 


At Ports in the United States. 


Maine. 
ALONG THE COAST, 


Captain G. W. Lane wrote from Jones- 
port, August 16th, to the Bethel Flag, 
at Portland :-— 

*‘The good work is going on from isle 
to isle. The glad tidings of peace and 
joy are reaching out, and many of the 
humble fishermen have found the Savior. 
There is a great rejoicing all along the 
line. My heart is full; my hands are 
busy. I ask an interest in the prayers 
of the dear people of the Bethel.” 

———@— oe ___. 
Virginia. 
NORFOLK. 
Transmitting a request for Bibles for 


distribution among’ sailors, 
Mernirr said, September 8th :— 


““The summer work here has been bet- 
ter than usual this year. Taken on the 
whole it has been the best year of my 
chaplainey, and I trust that great good 
has been accomplished.” 


9 
South Carolina. 
CHARLESTON, 


chaplain 


A year since, in the Magazine for Oc- J 
tober, 1885, we printed chaplain Ouz- 
CHESTER’S appeal for aid to rebuild the 
Sailors’ Home devastated by the cyclone, 
—and added words of our own, under the | 
heading ‘‘ Just Where to PlaceIt.” In the 
absence of intelligence, or report from him, 
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we had hoped, for a time, that the earth- 
quake visitation on the night of August 
31st might have spared the buildings and 
the workers for seamen,—but as soon as 
the chaplain, providentially absent from 
the city on that evening, returned to it, 
he sent us the following letter. Itspeaks 
for itself, and makes known a far worse 
state of things than that which our friends 
and workmen there had to encounter last 
year. But it speaks as well,—and our 
readers will rejoice in the chaplain’s 
words that tell of it,—of high resolve, 
and unconquered purpose. Such a spirit 
as is manifest within it must quickly call 
to itself effective sympathy andaid. We 
commend it to special attention, and to 
prayerful regard. In view of it, may 
the question come home to each friend 
of the sailor,—‘‘Lorp, what wilt Thou 
have me todo?” And may they do that 
to which He shall move them! 


Devastation. 


‘¢Tt is with sadness that I write you of 
the severe disaster that has visited this 
old city. The public prints have given 
you information concerning the earth- 
quakes which have been occurring here 
every day for a week, and their reports 
do not begin to tell half of the extent of 


the damage done. We are literally in 
ruins. Our work here is almost hope- 
lessly crippled, and we are at a loss which 
way to turn, what course to pursue. The 
Mariners’ Church has had the rear wall 
forced out, the ceiling has fallen, and 
the side walls cracked, so that the build- 
ing is unsafe and will have to be recon- 
structed. We cannot worship in it. I 
am holding our services in the open air. 
But the Sailors’ Home is totally wrecked 
and ruined beyond possibility of repair. 
Tt will have to come down and be rebuilt 
from the foundation. The chimneys all 
fell out or inside of the Home, carrying 
with them the walls on the west, east, and 
along part of the front, or south wall. 
The back building was crushed to atoms, 
carrying down all the kitchen arrange- 
ments. The floors have given way and 
the plastering has fallen. Our beautiful 
little chapel, on the ground floor, which 
had recently been so nobly fitted up and 
painted by a few liberal sea-captains, and 
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in which we held so many delightful 
meetings, is ruined. The entire building 
is a wreck on shore. 


Lives Endangered—Temporary Refuge. 


“Our matron, Mrs. S. C. Wo xp, bare- 
ly escaped with her life, the chimney 
having fallen into the room where she 
was lying, carrying with it the heavy 
marble mantle-piece and grate. Captain 
PrnnEy, who was sleeping in my bed, 
was covered with falling plaster and came 
near being killed. Fortunately all the 
inmates of the Home escaped with their 
lives. My wife and I were providential- 
ly absent, expecting to return in a few 
days. Had we been in the Home we 
would have both been severely if not fa- 
tally injured. The furniture has been 
gotten out of the ruins and is stored in 
one of the closed stalls in the Market 
House, where the matron is living at 
present. I have been offered desk room 
in a corner of a warehouse near, and 
have put up a bed and am living there. 
What our next move will be I cannot 
tell, for we are homeless, and there is not 
a house that we can get, that is safe to 
live in. 


The Outlook—Brave Spirit. 


‘““This disaster, coming so soon after 
the cyclone of last year, fills our cup of 
trouble to the brim. We had not yet re- 
covered from the terrible effects of that 
storm, but hoped during the coming sea- 
son to be able to pay off all the remain- 
ing unpaid bills for repairs on the church 
and Home. Now we are prone upon the 
ground again, and see no way of recov- 
ering ourself. The members of our Port 
Society are all business men, and every 
one, without a single exception, is affect- 
ed by the earthquake. Some of them 
are ruined, Help cannot come from them. 
We must look abroad for aid. It will 
require not less than fifteen thousand 
dollars to put us where we were ten days 
ago. I know how noble-hearted the men 
of the sea are when their sympathies are 
aroused, and I feel assured that if our de- 
plorable condition could be made known 
to them, they would all, without excep- 
tion, come at once to our relief. And 
so will all persons interested in shipping. 
Can you not set on foot some scheme 
whereby these parties can be induced to 
make our case their special care, and 
while the various religious, charitable 
and business associations are helping 
their own, will not the friends of the sail- 
or in every maritime city on the Atlantic 


and Pacifie coast, in North and South 
America, and even those in foreign ports, 
at once raise and send forward such 
amounts as they can, as will in the ag- 
gregate place us upon our feet again? 

‘“But whether they help or not, the 
religious and charitable work among the 
sailors shall go on. We can hold our 
meetings on the wharves, and on ship- 
board, and we can look after the sick 
sailors in the hospitals and elsewhere. 
We are cast down but not discouraged. 
We have our lives and health, and by 
God’s help we will struggle on, leaving 
the result with Him.” 


OS 


Texas. 
GALVESTON. 

All the ships in port were visited in 
July, by chaplain Parrerson. On the 
15th of that month a general meeting was 
held in the M. EK. Church, to bring the 
sailor’s cause before the community, from 
which he hopes for good. 


8 Ge 


California. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 

The twenty-sixth anniversary of the 
Port Society was celebrated May 2nd, in 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, and ad- 
dresses were made by chaplain Rowen 
and by Rey. S. P. Sprecuer, pastor of the 
church. The printed report is at hand. 
The chaplain in his report sets forth in 
clearness, the value and breadth of Chris- 
tian work for seamen,—of whom fifty 
thousand, more or less, annually visit the 
port,—its methods and its results, We 
quote :— 


A Year's Fruitage—Oonversions. 


**So nearly as we can judge of such 
fruit, more than two hundred and eighty 
souls have been led, during this year just 
past, to accept Christ as their Savior. Of 
course we are not certain that all these 
are truly converted, but we believe that 
there are enough of genuine conversions 
of which we have not the record, to off- 
set the false professors on our list. Many 
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of these remained with us long enough to 
make manifest the reality of their experi- J 
ence, some of whom we know to be earn- 


estly engaged in winning other souls to 
Christ. Here, then, is a good addition 
to that band of sailor missionaries by 
whom God has ordained to convert the 
world. And, if it may be said that two 
or three hundred is a small force to be 
taken out of three millions of unsaved 
ones, I answer that this is but one satlor’s 
church, and one year’s work ; and so much 
positive gain ensures a larger increase in 
another year. The rule of increase in 
Christ’s kingdom is, or ought to be, a geo- 
metric one. Every soul saved helps to- 
turn the scale the right way. 


Reformatory Issues. 


ry 


‘Then, besides those actually regen- 
erated, a great number of men have been 
helped to win self-mastery and freedom 
from the bonds of vice. Jivery honr in a 
tempted man’s life that is spent in our 
reading-room instead of a bar-room, is a 
positive gain toward righteousness. Other 
thousands have been eucouraged, by 
Christian counsel and kindness, to strug- 
gle against temptation. and to consider 
seriously their relations to God. More 
than four hundred persons have been in- 
duced to sign the pledge to total absti- 
nence from intoxicating drinks; and we 
know that many have kept their pledge, 
and escaped the perils of drunkenness. 
A large number have been induced to 
write to absent friends, and so kept from 
breaking those tenderest ties to virtue 
connected with home and childhood. It 
is a great help toward virtue for a sailor 
when his heart can be kept tender, when 
almost everything about him tends to 
harden him. 

«* A large number, also, who were con- 
verted in Europe, Australia, or elsewhere, 
and who, through stress of temptations: 
peculiar to seamen, were in danger of 
making shipwreck of their hope, have 
been recovered to union and fellowship 
with Christ. 
laid anywhere upon the blessed restrain- 
ing and pieserving power of the gospel of 


Christ; and, though it may seem an a- 
nomaly, there is no class of men more in. | 


need of this ‘salt’ than those who sail 
the salt seas. We count it a great gain 


that thousands of men who might other- 


wise have taken fatal steps have been 


‘kept by the power of God,’ if not ‘unto | 


salvation.’ at least in the way of it, and 


in the way of further effort toward salya— 


tion, 


Too much stress cannot be | 


Bethel and ship work. 
time in my visiting the ships. 
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Hope For The Sailor. 


** A sailor is not a lost man, so long as 
he can be persuaded to attend meetings, 
and listen to Christian conversation; and 
when we fail to lead him to Christ, we 
are glad to keep him from falling away 
from life altogether. These men are in 
great peril, and need all the power of 
Christian compassion, perseverance, and 
faith, to keep them from destruction.” 


+ 2 oe 


Oregon. 
PORTLAND. 

Chaplain Srusss, General Superinten- 
dent of our work in the Puget Sound re- 
gion, forwards the following from Mr. 
W.S. FLErcHer, seamen’s missionary at 
Portland, over date of August 30th :— 

“‘ Yesterday was a good day for our 
I had a good 
In the 


_ morning my soul had been greatly bless- 


ed, and at evening our Bethel meeting 
was a grand success. We had a fine con- 


| gregation, with one precious soul saved 
from sin and all its sad consequences. 
|The Lord is giving us favor with the 


men of the sea. and I am looking for 
large things from Him. There are quite 


alarge number of men at the Home, ac 


present.” 
at 8 <p 
Washington Territory. 


TACOMA. 


Chaplain Srupss has sent us ample re- - 


port of the labor performed by Capt. J. 


| FrReeEMAN, sailor-missionary, in July last. 


We cite sufficient of the letter to give 
apprehension of the nature and variety 
of his work :— 

1886, July ist.—Visited four ships. 
Conversed with the captains, officers and 
crews, including carpenters, cooks and 
stewards. 2nd.—Visited two ships as 
above and conveyed to them the Word of 
Life. They received me kindly and were 
quite attentive to my words and counsels. 
Sunday, 4th.—In the forenoon visited 
seven vessels, all I could reach without a 
boat; distributed tracts, religious reading 
and temperance plelges. On board the 
British ship Benmore five young men, 


- seemed to enjoy the service, much, 
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three apprentices and the third mate 
signed the White Cross pledge of purity. 
At 2.80 p. m. spoke to the crews about 
their souls’ salvation and invited them to 
the ship-meeting held by chaplain Stubbs 
on board the Benmore. At 7.30 p. m. 
got a number of seamen to go up town to 
chureh to hear our chaplain preach. It 
was a precious discourse, and the men 
6th. 
—Visited seven ships. Found some of 
the captains who did not believe in reli- 
gion, but they received me kindly. In- 
vited several young men to meeting at 
the hall of the Y. M. C. A., and had a 
blessed meeting. 7h.—Visited five ships 
and held religious conversation with a 
number of the men. 8&th.—Visited six 
ships as above, and invited them to a 
prayer meeting conducted by chaplain 
Stubbs. Also visited three steamers and 
spoke to as many as | could, also to some 
of the mill hands, many of whom are 
seamen. 9h.—Visited four ships and 
had interesting conversation with the 
sailmaker and others of the officers. 
10th.—Visited six vessels; spoke to cooks 
and stewards and some of the captains. 

Sunday, 11th.—In thea. m. visited six 
ships, distributed religious reading, con- 
versed with the crews, and invited them 
to the meeting at 2 p. m. to be held by 
our chaplain on board theship. 3 p.m.: 
Had a blessed service on shipboard by 
chaplain Stubbs. a great number of sea- 
men present, and it was a time of deep 
interest. Invited the crews to the even- 
ing service to be held by our chaplain at 
7.30 p.m. and several went. One Russian 
Finn was a constant hearer and respond- 
ed with ‘‘Amens” to the chaplain’s 
words. At 7.80 p. m. spoke to the Scan- 
dinavians in their church and we were 
greatly blessed. I do this on every op- 
portunity I can get, because there are so 
many of my countrymen working at the 
mills, and among the dock hands and be- 
longing to the lumber vessels that load 
here, and they prefer to hear the Gospel 
in their own language, as they understand 
it better. I greatly need Bibles, ‘Testa- 
ments and tracts in the Danish, Swedish, 
and Norwegian languages. 14th.—Visit- 
ed seven ships as above and invited them 
to the Evangelists’ meetings held through 
this week. Visited Manny Paddock Hos- 
pital and had conversation with a num- 
ber of the inmates. They were glad to 
see me and thanked me for my visit and 
the papers I took to them. I also visited 
the families of some of thesick men, At 
night had a precious meeting conducted 
by myself, among the Scandinavians at 
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their church: 15th.—Visited eight ves- 
sels and had religious conversations with 
some of the crews. Had a_ profitable 
prayer meeting in the evening, conducted 
by chaplain Stubbs. The Holy. Spirit 
was with us in power. 28th,—Held a 
Scandinavian cottage prayer meeting. 
Thirteen were present. Precious meet- 
ing. 30th.—Visited two steamers, five 
ships and the Fanny Paddock Hospital. 
Nine patients were in hospital, and three 
of them desired me to come often and 
converse with them. At 8 p. m. held a 
Scandinavian cottage meeting. The chief 
officer of a Swedish bark and four seamen 
were present, besides a number of shore 
people. 

The chaplain writes:—‘‘If some of our 
dear Christian friends would send us $40 
or $50 to get a missionary boat, we should 
be very grateful,—Hanny Paddock Hos- 
pital is so called from the name of Bishop 
(P. E.) Pappocr’s wife,—formerly of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who died here.” 

Chaplain Stubbs was appointed a dele- 
gate to the National Council of Congre- 
gational Churches, to be held at Chicago, 
Ill., during the present month, at the an- 
nual meeting of the Congregational As- 
sociation of Puget Sound, lately in ses- 
sion at Tacoma,—and he forwards us the 
resolutions concerning work for seamen 
adopted by that body :-— 


Hetract from the Minutes of the Proceed- 
ings of the Congregational Associa- 
tion of Puget Sound. 


The Committee on Resolutions report- 
ed the following: — 


‘“*Whereas, The AMERICAN SEAMEN’S 
FRIEND Socrety of New York, which for 
the past fifty-eight years has devoted es- 
pecial attention and care to the-interests 
of our seafaring people throughout the 
United States, by aiding to establish 
Bethels, to found Homes, and support 
chaplains at all the large commercial 
centers, where seamen are found, both at 
home and abroad, has sent to Puget 
Sound as its representative and General 
Superintendent, Rev. R. S. Srupps, a 
member of this Association, to look after 
and promote the religious welfare of sea- 
men of all nationalities in the leading 
ports of Puget Sound ;—and,— 

‘‘Whereas, chaplain Stubbs has estab- 
lished his headquarters and has come to 
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reside among us, the more effectually ta 
prosecute his labors, therefore oe 
‘Resolved, That we as an Association 
express our full sympathy with and con- 
fidence in the evangelical missionary 
work in which he is engaged, among us, | 
and commend him and his work as} 
worthy the confidence and support off 
our churches. 
“Resolved, That we extend to the 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S F'RIEND SOCIETY, our 
grateful recognition of their benevolent 
and Christian work among this import 
ant class of men, and will welcome their 
Gencral Superintendent, chaplain R. 8. 
Srupps and his very efficient co-worker, 
Mrs. M. E. Srupss, to our churches, an 
nually, as we now do the representative 
of the AMeRIcAN BrBLE Society, to sub-/f 
mit an annual presentment of their work 
and its needs, | 
“Resolved, That we regard with great 
pleasure the appointment of chaplains to} 
this Puget Sound region, whose especial 
duty it isto reach and to lead seamen tom 
the knowledge, of the truth as it is in 
Christ, and we trust and pray that God’s 
blessing may rest upon this important 
field of mission work.” 
“T certify that the above is a true and 
correct copy. 


SAMUEL GREENE, 
Registrar Cong. Ass'n of Puget Sound. 
Houghton, Aug. 31st, 1886.” 


<< 


Loan Library Matters. 
FROM THE DONORS OF NO. 8,686. 


The donors of this library just sent to 
sea on the noble ship #. B. Sutton, 
bound from this port to San Francisco 
prepared the following brief written ad- 
dress to the sailors who are to use the 
books, which was placed inside the libra- 
ry case, and will be always visible when 
that is open for the distribution of the 
volumes :— 

“This Library is furnished by the 
Young Mens Bible Class of Elmwood 


hepa! Sunday School, East Orange, | 

‘‘We hope our sailor friends will find 
as much pleasure and profit in reading | 
the books as we have in contributing 
them. We will always think of you with | 
earnest prayers that you may each have — 
a safe voyage on life’s ocean, and we may 
all meet at last in the harbor of divine 
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blessing, through the sure guidance of 
our Divine Pilot, the Lorp Jesus Curist, 
Cordially your friends, 
Geo. S. WepsterR, Zeacher, 
Geo. F. Pask, Ricw’p PuRDEE, JR., 
Cart GommoLtn, BERTIE RYERSON, 
Louis P.SHERRER, AUGUST GOMMOLL, 
GEORGE SHERRER, ALLEN 8. TAYLOR, 
S. H. Garrison. Crarues Hrrze., 
Epwarp B. Tarren.” 


MEMORANDA FROM BOSTON, 


Our District Secretary at Boston, Mass. 
fowards the following items concerning 
libraries taken off vessels at that port, 
to be resbipped on others :— 

Library No. 6,138,—contributed by 
Young People’s Christian Union, First 
Presbyterian Church, Troy, N. Y., in 
1877, and already sent to sea five times; 
—‘‘taken from schr. Crearno M. of 
Rockport, Capt. Foster, Master. The 
books have all been carefully read by a 
great many persons,” 


Library No. 6,398, sent to sea in 1878, 
and already shipped four times ;—‘“‘ taken 
from the bark H. A. Litchfield, Rock- 
land, Capt. Davis. The books have all 
been carefully read, and the captain 
speaks highly of them as having been 
very useful to him and to his crew.” 


Library No. 8,107, sent to sea in 1880, 
by a gift from S. S. First Pres. Church, 
Kast Orange, N. J., and reshipped once 
since that date:—‘‘taken from the bark 
Virginia L. Stafford, of Windsor, N.5., 
Capt. Puiuies. This library has been 
read by two ships’ companies. The cap- 
tain was very much pleased to know that 
he could have it changed.” 


Library No. 8,214. contributed in 1885, 
by G. S. Corwin, Cape May Point, N. J., 
and reshipped once at Boston Rooms;— 
“taken from the bark Hdward May 
Booth, Captain JOHNSON. It has been 
read by the captain and all on board. 
The books have been of much help to all 
that have read them. The captain speaks 
very highly of them and wishes to thank 
the Society for their use.” 


—__—_—_»+o____ 
Obituary. 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 


This gentleman, well known in busi- 
ness and financial circles in this city and 
New York, died yesterday at his home, 


ESQ. 
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259 Washington avenue. He was born 
in the city of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
December Ist, 1805. He received a liber- 
al education with the view in time to 
enter the ministry, but some time before 
he was to graduate he became restless, 
and in 1822 went to sea with his brother, 
who was master and owner of his vessel. 
He continued to follow a seafaring life, 
in the course of which he came to the 
United States as second mate of a brig 
called The America. He arrived in this 
country in August, 1828, but continued 
to follow the sea off and on till 1833, 
when he engaged with the old house of 
of Grorazk Dovetas & Co., in South 
street, New York. He remained with 
this firm as confidential clerk for about 
ten years, after which he was bookkeep- 
ing with another house, which he left in 
March, 1844. He commenced a small 
business on his own account jin Septem- 
ber of that year; he associated with him 
the late Grugert Porrer. The firm of 
Dotiner, Porrer & Co. continued until 
1880, when H. Dollner retired, mainly on 
account of poor health and old age. In 
the year 1855 he was appointed Consul 
for Denmark in New. York, which posi- 
tion he held until 1869, when he resign- 
ed. For three or four years of that time 
he had charge of the Danish Legation as 
charge d’affairs. For particular service 
rendered the Danish Government he was 
made a Knight of the Dannebroge, one 
of the oldest knighthoods in Christen- 
dom, being first instituted in the year 
1219. Later he received the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor. He was among the 
first organizers of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn. and was at different 
times director in several insurance com- 
panies and was also director of the Me- 
chanic’s Bank of Brooklyn. From the 
beginning of the Adelphi Academy, in 
1865, he was trustee and treasurer.— 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Hagle, Aug. 30th. 

To the above outline of the life of this 
good man it is eminently fitting that there 
be added in the pages of the MAGAZINE, 
the statements which make the record of 
Mr. Dotiyer one of especial interest to the 
friends of seamen. He was a Trustee of 
the AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY 
from 1862 to 1879, and at the time of his 
decease was one of its Honorary Vice- 
Presidents. His interest in its work was 


always decided and earnest, and he is 


most warmly remembered by his asso- 
ciates in its prosecution. 

This, surely, was entirely appropriate, 
for he became a Christian, in early life, 
when supercargo of a vessel, in the Paci- 
fic Ocean, by the instrumentality of a 
book which was blest of God then and 
there in leading him to Christ as the Sav- 
ior of his soul. His piety for all the 
years that followed was liberal and ag- 
gressive, and among its fruits there 
stands to-day, in his native city, a stone 
church-edifice, built with funds that were 
his gift to the cause of his Lorn, in which 
one of the officers of this Society had the 
privilege of preaching His Gospel during 
an European trip. Years ago there was 
published in the SatLors’ MAGazIne, 
(vol. liv, p. 854,) the following paragraph, 
which, now that he has passed to the 
better land, it is no indelicacy to say re- 
lated to passages in the life of Mr. Doll- 
ner:— 

** An incident may here be mentioned 
that shows the importance of losing no 
opportunity to do a kind acc. A sailor 
arrived in Boston, and went to Father 
Taylor’s Bethel Church. His daughter 
handed him a SarLors’ MAGAZINE, on the 
cover of which was a notice that Bibles 
could be obtained at No. 62 South street, 
New York. On his arrival in New York, 
he called there, and Wituiam NELSON 
waited upon him, and so surprised him 
with kind words that he said to himself, 
‘If Lever get rich I will give the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’s H'RIEND Socrpry and the Amer- 
ican Bible Society something.’ The sail- 
or became a prosperous merchant, and 
he has nobly redeemed that pledge by 


placing in the treasury of each Society 
the sum of ten thousand dollars.” 


ee Sr 
Bev wil Acie aD. 


The local paper of August 18th made 
record of the celebration, at Fishkill, 
N. Y., on the preceding Sabbath, of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of 
Rev. Dr. Kte as the pastor of the Re- 


formed church at that place. The Dr. 
has for some years past been the Seamen’s 
Chaplain at the U.S. Marine Hospital 
on Staten Island, which position he now 
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holds,—and there his faithful labor has 
been duly appreciated. The text of his 
anniversary discourse at Fishkill was 
Deut. 22: 7,—and in all respects the oc- 
casion appears to have been one of deep 
interest to those who were in attendance. 


oe 


Prohibition—Sailor Testi- 
mony. 


The Christian Mirror, Portland, Me., 


of August 28th. said:—‘‘The North At- J 
lantic Squadron has been in Portland § 


harbor during the past two months. U. 
S. Admiral Luce, since his departure, 
has given his testimony with reference to 
the workings of the Prohibitory Law in. 


Portland as follows:—‘ When I came to 
Portland. I came with very decided opin- 
ions against prohibition. I am _ free to 
confess that since coming to Maine I 
have changed my opinion. I never had 
so little trouble with my men as I have 
had since coming to Maine. In Portland 
my sailors, on going ashore, were not 
tempted to drink, as in other ports, in 
license States, and they also never came 
back intoxicated. It is the practical 
workings of the law that test it. and I 
know that prohibition in Maine works 
better than license in other States.’ And 
yet we shall continue to be told that 
Prohibition is a failure.” 


——_—__+-0-e—____ 


Cruelty on a Whaling Ship. 


New Beprorp, Mass., July 19th, 1886. | 


—Epwin Reep, master of the bark Petrel, 
of this port, CHargeus H. Foury, mate, 
and Anroine MEnpoza, second mate, are 
in prison at Auckland, N. Z., charged by 
Henry Kenney, F. A. Git, Henry 
Swain and C. A. Banks, with the mur- 


der of Witu1am Brirron, the cooper of 


the Petrel. When the bark arrived at 
the Bay of Islands, the four accusers de- 


serted and escaped into the bush. Being | 


caught and imprisoned they accused the 
officers of ill-treatment, saying that they 
had been clubbed, beaten with handspikes 
and belaying pins, punched, kicked, and 
threatened with death. They said that 


the cooper was struck by Foley on the. 
head with a butter-keg. blood coming | 
The captain or- | 


from his nose and ears. 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 
i 
| 


dered the cooper into irons with one pint. 


| 


} 
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of water and one cake of hard bread a 
day for three days. When the cooper 
wanted water the captain struck him 
three times in the face and threatened to 
murder him. They saw the mate scrub 
the cooper with brick, canvas, sand and 
till the skin came off his face, hands 
and body, and pull out his whiskers and 
hair. . Mendoza threw him across the 
forehatch and stamped on his breast. 
Others had been abused the same way, 
one being Henry Laker, who was lost 
overboard. 

The captain denies the story of abuse 


at his hands, but states that there was 
some abuse at the hands of the mate, and 
that he had interfered several times. The 
mate denies this, and says that he acted 


was for that he scrubbed him. 
not keep clean, and he used brick 
_ hands. 


| 


did not really know what it was. 


under orders from the captain. He ad- 
mits the abuse, but says that there was 
nothing to cause death. He says that 
the cooper was a hard case, being stub- 
born, disobedient and filthy, and that it 
He did 
on his 
He attributed the cooper’s death 
to cold and neglect. The captain inform- 
ed the Consul that there seemed to be an 
nndercurrent of enmity against him. He 
The 
trial takes place in a week, when it will 


be decided whether the accused shall be 


remanded to the United States or not. 
The captain writes to his wife that he has 
been sick most of the voyage and thinks 
that the mate has been too exacting. He 


had told the mate never to strike a man 


- unless mutinous or saucy. 


- captain. 


‘¢Heis bound 
to admit nothing in my favor, or let the 
crew do so, if he can help it,” says the 
“T have had a trial of a num- 
ber of days; and no attorney to represent 
me and was committed to jail, and if 
nothing new is learned, expect to be tak- 


en to San Francisco for another trial.” 
- Reed belongs here, Foley in Nantucket. 
—N. Y. Tribune, July 20th. 


————_&-0e_____ 


A Pathetic Picture. 


South Battery presents a scene of pa- 
thetic picturesqueness. It is here that 
several hundred people, white and col- 
ored, have remained during the long, 
desolate, anxious days of the past week. 
Along the central walks running east 
and west there is a row of thirteen gov- 


ernment tents under the supervision of 


the Rev. Dr. THompson, and scattered 
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irregularly over the green sward under 
the live oak trees are shelters of all shapes 
and colors, twenty-nine in number, made 
of carpets and sheets and quilts and 
boards and the torn and battered tin 
from unroofed houses. Among the home- 
less ones are some of the most delicately 
purtured of the families of Charleston. 
During the day some are away looking 
after property in their shattered build- 
ings; some sit around in groups and re- 
count their startling experiences, or spec- 
ulate upon the probabilities of the future, 


and some attend to preparing food for 
the mouths that will get hungry, a no 
easy matter under the circumstances. 
At 8 o’clock each evening a prayer meet- 
ing is held by the Rev. Dr. Thompson, 
assisted by the Rey. Messrs, CHICHESTER 
(chaplain of Am. Sra. Fr, Society: Ed. 
S. M.,) and Tuomas. This gathering is 
marked by unusual solemnity. There is 
no artificial light but that of a storm 
lantern, held by one of the pastors, while 
another reads. The iron benches, ranged 
without regard to order, are occupied by 
women,—beyond and around them stand 
the men, white and colored, and over all 
fall the sombre shadows of the oaks, 
through whose branches here and there 
the moonlight shines. The silence is pro- 
found.—the attention is most devout, 
the worship is earnest for the time, at 
least. These services,—in the comfort- 
ing portions read from the Word of God, 
in the direct, practical, fervent prayers 
offered, and in the good advice given,— 
have gone far towards quieting the ner- 
vous, and encouraging hope. On Tues- 
day night Dr. Thompson advised all to 
return to their houses, where it was pos- 
sible, as he feared sickness, should the 
rains set in. 

Is it not a spectacle to enforce melan- 
choly regard. this company of homeless 
worshippers, meeting without reference 
to race, in the evening gloom, awe-in- 
spired? On the one hand the murmur- 
ing sea, mighty instrument of havoe in 
days gone by, with menace in its tone; 
above, the beautiful moon, tantalizing in 
its serene, far-away security, and on the 
other hand the long squares of darkened 
buildings, many of them standing as the 
grim evidences of the intangible, resist- 
less force that has appalled the city and 
startled the country. God pity and pro- 
tect. this people!—Charleston, S. C., 
News and Oourier, Sept. 9th. 
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Sailors’ Home, New York, 
190 CHERRY STREET. 


Reported by F, Alexander, Lessee, for the 

month of 
Avueust, 1886. 

Nota arvi vials erie estes ieleresiais 78 

Deposited for safe keeping..........- $ 660 
of which $200 was sent to relatives and 
friends, $120 was deposited in Savings Bank, 
and $345 was returned to boarders. 


Planets for October, 1886. 


Mercouryis an evening star setting on the 1st 
at 5h. 49m., and south of west 6° 11’; is in con- 
junction with Jupiter on the evening of the 
3rd at 9 o’clock, being 22’ south; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
28th at Th. 538m., being 7° 4/ south. 


VENUS is a morning star rising on the ist at 
4h, 39m., and north of east 5° 51’; is in con- 
junction with Jupiter on the afternoon of the 
22nd at 4 o’clock, being 18’ north; isin conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the forenoon of the 26th, 
at 8h. 2m., being 2° 36’ south. 


Mars is an evening star setting on the ist at 
10h. 12m., and south of west 27° 39; is twice 
in conjunction with the Moon during this 
month, the first time on the morning of the 
1st at 4h. 44m., being 6° 11’ south, and then 
again on the morning of the 30th at 5h. 13m., 
being now 6° 6/ south. 


JUPITER on the Ist is an evening star setting 
at 5h. 58m., and south of west 6° 18’; is in con- 
junction with the Sun at noon on the 9th, after 
this during the remainder of the month is a 
morning star; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the morning of the 26th at 1h. 51m., being 
2° 35’ south. 


Saturn is a morning star during the first 
part of the month, rising on the 1st at 3Cm. be- 
fore midnight, and 28° 28’ north of east; isin 
quadrature with the Sun at 10 o’clock on the 
forenoon of the 15th, and during the remainder 
of the month is no longer considered as a 
morning star; is in conjunction with the Moon 
on the morning of the 2Cth at 2h. 19m., being 
3° 16’ north. 


New York University. R, Has. 


Receipts for August, 1886. 
Marne. 


Camden, Cong. church, . 


= 5.42 
Jtampden, 1st Cong. ch., pal. for lib’ y. 4 80 
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New HAMPSHIRE. 


Exeter, bequest of Miss Terrasa O. 


Rowland, decesed, late of Exeter, 
N. H.,; per Wm. P. “Moulton, Ex.. 2,218 aad | 


Gilsum, Cong. church 
Henniker, Cong. church Brac. sacri. 
Hillsboro Bridge, Cong, church...... 
Rind gee. sSo2 is cnc see) tian setae einer 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Andover, John Connell...........-.-. 
Boston Highlands, Mrs. Dwight. for 
_ library 


Dako ae ch., to const. Rev. G. 
W. Andrews, ie Ms:$30. ators 
Dedham, 1st Cong. church 
Fitchburg, Rollistone, ch., for lib’y 
Great Barrington, 1st Cong. ee 
ANG SOCLCY a. . cpicosneie Tlnen awe 
lenox, Cong) Churchiy.-- avees-.. cee 
Neponset, Cong. ch., for lib’y 
New Braintree, Cong. iaeah iia Sere 
Newburg, Mirstehurch. ate eeieaeeee 
Orleans, Cong. church............... 
Salem, Tabernacle church........... 
South Hadley Falls, H. W. Taylor... 
South Natick, John Elliot church, for 
librar 


West Brookfield, Cong. church....... 
Whitman, Cong. 8. S., for lib’y...... 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pawtucket, Central Falls Cong. ch... 


CONNECTICUT. 


Berlin, 2nd Cong. chureh..c-q-a-seree 
Danielsonville, Westfield Cong. ch. 
os congregation, of wh. for lib’y 
Kent, ist. Cong. Society: 4....a2se.-eeee 
Middlebury, Cong. church). 225i: sense 
New London, trust estate of Henry ~ 
P. Haven, of New London, per 
Henry R. "Bond, Mrusteeaseadie cus 
Norwalk, 1st Cong. church..... ..... 
Old Saybrook, Cong. church... 2.2.2). 
Southington, Mrs. E. L. Robbins, for 
WLBT AT Y isco ain Bae ate nas Semele 
wee Winsted, 2nd Cong. church..... 
Wolcott, Cong» churehi sss... 


NEw YorK. 


Cazenovia, legacy of Jonathan Wood- 
ward, deceased, late of Cazenovia, 
N. Y., per John Hobbie and Ste- 
phen ‘Newton, Hx Suae cand eee 

Jamesport, Cong. church 

Marion, Cong) churchiv-s..0: 7: oe seee 
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“Gast thy bread upon the waters: for thou shalt find it after many days.’—Eco, II: 1, 


The Launching of A Ship. 


| BY 
The launch of a great ship is, to most 
boys and girls, an event so novel, so 
‘thrilling, and so intensely interesting 
that, having once seen it, they will never 
| forget it. 

To begin with, a ship is, of course, 
| built on land, and generally close to some 
river or arm of the sea, into which it can 

be launched when finished. Not always, 
though. When Noah built the ark, he 
| did not care whether it was near the 
_ water or not, but waited for the water to 
| come to it; and you all know what a 
time poor Robinson Crusoe had with the 
great boat that he built, so far from the 
water that, after all his pains and with 
all his efforts, he failed to get it afloat, 
and had to give it up as a bad job. I 
| once knew a man down in Maine who 
“spent all his leisure time for years in 
“building a schooner just back of his 
house, on the top of a hill, half a mile 
/from the water. He hada curious theory 
‘as to how he was going to launch it, but, 
when the schooner was completed, the 
theory failed to work, and he finally 
roofed his vessel over, cut a big hole, for 
-a doorway, in its bottom, and turned it 
into a barn. 
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Generally, however, ships are built close 
to the water, and are supported by a frame- 
work of heavy timbers that raises them 
above the ground sufficiently to allow the 
workmen to walk beneath them, and thus 
get atevery part of their keels. This timber 
frame-work is built on an angle; that is, 
the part of it farthest from the water is 
much higher than that close to the water’s 
edge, so the ship, while resting on it, 
looks ready to coast backward down-hill. 
And that is just what she does. When 
ready for launching, and before her 
masts or machinery have been put in, 
she rests in a huge timber cradle, which, 
in turn, is supported on two solid timber 
railway tracks that extend from the ship- 
yard, along the bottom of the river, far 
out into the water. These are called 
‘¢ ways,” and it is on these that ship, 
cradle, and all will slide down with a 
mighty plunge into the water. 

While the ship is building it is sur- 
rounded by tier after tier of scaffolding, 
from which the carpenters work; but fi- 
nally this is all taken away, the great 
bare hull is gayly decked with flags, and 
just before high tide on the day set for 
the Jaunch a select party of invited guests 
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clamber up the high sides, and station 
themselves about the decks, prepared to 
be launched with the ship. In the mean 
time the ways have been coated thickly 
with grease, the hundreds of ‘ shores,” 
or timbers that have held the ship in 
place and kept it from sliding into the 
water before it was ready for swimming, 
have been knocked away, and only a 
single stick of timber holds the gigantic 
cradle in place. At last all is ready; a 
man with a saw begins to cut through 
this timber, and everybody awaits the 
great event in breathless silence. 

Suddenly a cracking of wood is heard, 
and the great ship trembles as though it 
had just become conscious of existence. 
Then, still resting in its cradle, it begins 
to move slowly toward the water, sliding 
easily along the greased ways. Faster 
and faster it goes; the grease melts and 
hisses with the heat of the friction, until 
at length, amid the wild cheering of per- 
haps thousands of spectators, and the 
shrill whistles with which waiting tugs 
and steamers greet the birth of their new 
sister, the stately craft plunges into the 
water, and glides majestically far out on 
the bosom of the river, 

The moment she begins to move on the 
ways a young lady, or sometimes a little 
girl, breaks a bottle of wine over the 
ship’s bows, and says, ‘‘I hereby christen 
thee,”—mentioning the name that the 
new ship is to bear. 

The most important launching that 
has taken place in this country for many 
years was that of the new United States 
eruiser Chicago, recently launched into 
the Delaware River from a ship-yard at 
Chester, Pennsylvania, As the Chicago 
is already a very famous ship, and is the 
largest, strongest, swiftest, and most 
powerful man-of-war owned by this na- 
tion, many thousands of spectators were 
gathered to witness her launching; and 
when she finally floated gracefully and 
beautifully on the bosom of the river, 
her builders were very proud and happy 
men. 
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At the moment this mighty craft be- 
gan to move toward the water, a young] 
lady, named Miss Edith Cleburne, who. 
had in her hand a bottle of wine covered | 
with braided red, white, and blue rib-: 
bons, broke it over the ship’s bows, and} 
said, ‘‘In the name of the United States | 
I baptize thee Chicago. May victory) 
and success attend thee When the: 
ship was fully launched and floated on 
the river, Miss Edith opened the door of 
a bird-cage that she had brought with 
her and liberated a canary, an oriole, | 
and a linnet, which, by their flight, were 
significant of the liberty and happiness 
that it was hoped would attend the ship. jf 

This is a custom that we have just 
learned from the Japanese, who, when | 
they launch a government ship, give 
liberty to hundreds of caged birds, and 
to all the prisoners who may at the time 
be confined in the government dock- 
yards and arsenals.— Harper’s Young 
People. 
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From the Christian Giver.. 
A Mite Song. 


Only a drop in the bucket, 
But every drop will tell; 

The bucket would soon be empty, 
Without the drops in the well. 


Only a poor little penny, 
It was all I had to give; 

But as pennies make the dollars, 
It may help some cause to live. 


A few little bits of ribbon 
And some toys; they were not new, 
‘But they made the sick child happy, 
Which has made me happy, too. 


Only some outgrown garments; 
They were all I had to spare; 

But they’ll help te clothe the needy, 
And the poor are everywhere. 


A word now and then of comfort, 
That cost me nothing to say; 

But the poor old man died happy; 
And it helped him on the way. 


God loveth the cheerful giver, 
Though the gift be poor and small; 

What doth He think of his Children 
When they never give at all? 
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Fred, Divinely Sent. 

‘Fred, I wish you would run to the corn- 
er, and get me a package of corn-starch,” 

said mother, last Saturday morning. 

I was just preparing to go to the hill, 
with my sled. Everything was ready, 
and the boys were waiting. It seemed 
as if mother always wanted something of 
me, just at the moment when I was in a 
great hurry; when somebody was calling 
for me, or when I was specially engaged 


in something specially pleasant. So I 
said, not a little petulantly :— 
“Oh, I can’t go now. Won’t it do 


| Saturdays. 


when I come home?” 

‘* ft will then be too late to make the 
pudding for dinner,” said mother. 

“« Well, can’t Clara go? she has no 
engagement.” 

**No; for she is taking care of baby, 
for me.” 

**Oh, dear!” I said, throwing down 
the sled rope angrily, and looking very 
sour and dissatisfied. ‘‘That’s the way 
it always is. I never want to do any- 
thing, nor go anywhere, but there is al- 
ways some errand to do, or something to 
hinder me. I have to go to school all 
the week, and I think I might have my 
What do you want, any- 


how?” 


Then mother just stopped her work, 


and stood stock still and looked at me 


isn’t to be looked at in that way. 


for—well, it seemed five minutes. I 
would far rather she had taken the roll- 
ing pin and knocked me down. It does 
make a fellow feel so mean, even if he 
Then 


_ mother said :— 


“Do you think I would let a boy do 
an errand for me, who did it in such a 
spirit as that? I don’t want anything. 
You may go. Good morning.” 

She didn’t say this in a temper, at all, 
but sort of sorry-like. If she’d only get 
mad, I wouldn’t care half so much, but 
when she speaks in that sad, grieved 


way, my heart,—the fool,—always feels 
_as if it was all broken up. 


“ll go,” I said. 
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‘*T don’t want anything, now, Fred,” 
she said, ‘‘I think the pudding would 
choke me when I thought of you.” 

So I picked up my sled rope, and 
joined the boys. The morning was 
bright, the coasting fine, and the boys 
all merry; but I didn’t enjoy it at all. 
1 can’t tell why, but the hill never seem- 
ed so long, nor so steep, nor so slippery, 
going up; nor so crooked and rough, 
coming down. Harry French beat me 
every time we raced; and Ben Lane ran 
into me, and broke my rope, and tore the’ 
shoe off my runner; and I was glad when 
it was time to go home to dinner. 

The dinner tasted good; mother is the 
best cook in the world; but when the 
dessert came on, there was only a bowl 
of milk for father, a baked apple for 
Clara, and for mother and me, nothing. 
I didn’t make any complaint, but I wish- 
ed that mother had something nice. 

The next day was Sunday, and was 
ushered in with a steady snow-storm. 
But I would not miss my Sunday-school 
for a dozen snow-storms, no! not if it 
snowed icebergs. I knew that Mrs. 
Stanton would be on hand,—she is my 
teacher,—and I knew I could never get 
through the week without one good look 
at her face to start with; so, of course, 
nine o'clock found me in the class. 

The lesson was about Isaiah; and how 
he saw the Lord, sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and the beautiful 
winged angels all about Him, crying to 
one another and saying, ‘‘ Holy, holy, 
holy, is the Lord of hosts.” 

It must have been splendid, I think! 
Then Mrs. Stanton told me how fright- 
ened Isaiah was; and all that he said. 

** Woe is me,” he said, ‘‘ I am undone, 
because [ am a man of unclean lips,” 
but afterwards, so Mrs. Stanton read to 
me, when the voice of the Lord said, 
‘‘Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” Isaiah bravely answered :— 
“Here am I; send me.” 

I told her if I heard the voice of the 
Lord, I would do the same thing. 
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Then what do you suppose she said? 
That God often speaks to us by the lips 
of our mothers. I wonder if she knew 
anything about that wretched affair of 
the day before. Andshe read to me, too, 
how an angel came and took a live coal 
from off the altar, and touched Isaiah’s 
lips with it; and that that was what 
made him speak such brave, true words; 
and she said, the altar always made us 
think of Jesus, and that only after He 
has touched our hearts, will we be brave 
and true. Heigh-ho! TI wish then, with 
all my soul, that Jesus would touch my 
heart, and make me brave and true. 

I remember, once the minister said, 
that good wishes were like prayers, and 
God would answer them as quickly as 
spoken words; and I do believe He did 
notice that wish and answered it. 

It snowed all that day, and in the af- 
ternoon I took my library book,—it was 
called ‘‘ Maggie’s Text,” a splendid story, 
—and was having a good time with it, 
and so glad that I didn’t have to be out 
in the storm, when I heard mother say :— 

“I can’t help thinking about old 
Aunty Filkin to day. She is all alone in 
the little cabin, and with no one to go to 
the well for water, or to the shed for 
wood, If I had anyone to send, I would 
like to hear if she is in any trouble.” 

** Here am I; send me!” sounded out 
a voice like a trumpet. Iwas so fright- 
ened that I almost dropped ‘‘ Maggie’s 
Text” out of my hand, and looked about 
to see who had spoken those wonderful 
words, But father was still reading his 
Rutherford, and mother and Clara were 
quiet and unperturbed. Evidently not 
one of them had heard the voice. Then 
I remembered the angel, and the live coal, 
and the altar; and then I thought of,— 
yes, and waited for Jesus, for whom the 
altar stands; and he seemed truly to come 
and touch me, and I, too, became brave 
and strong, and laying down my book, I 
rose, and said :— 

“‘Here am I; send me! I will go to 
Auntie Filkins’,”’ 


Be Honest and True. 


Be honest and true, 

O eyes that are blue! 

In all that you say 

And all that you do, 

If evil you'd shun, 

And good you’d pursue, 

If friends you’d have many, 
And foes you’d have few,— 
Be honest and true 

In all that you say 

And all that you do, 

O eyes that are blue! 


Be honest and true, 
O eyes that are gray! 
In all that you do 
And all that you say 
At home or abroad, 
At work or at play, 
As you laugh with your friend, 
Or run by the way, 
Be honest and true, 
By night and by day, 
In all that you do 

_ And all that you say, 
O eyes that are gray! 


Be honest and true, 

O eyes that are brown! 
On sincerity smile; 

On falsity frown; 

All goodness exalt, 

All meanness put down. 
As you muse by the fire, 
Or roam through the town, 
Remember that honor 

Is manhood’s chief crown, 
And wear it as yours, 

O eyes that are brown! 


Be honest and true, 

O eyes of each hue! 

Brown, black, gray, and blue, 
In all that you say 

And all that you do, 

O eyes in which mothers 
Look down with delight, 

That sparkle with joy 

At things good and bright. 
Do never a thing 

You would hide from their sight! 
Stand up for the right 

Like a chivalrous knight; 
For the conqueror still, 

When the battle is through 

Is he who has ever 

Been loyal and true. 

Make the victory sure, 

O eyes of each hue! 


Juvenile Gems. 


THE 


An Industrious Boy. 

Last week, in Philadelphia, Pa., the 
semi-centennial anniversary of the en- 
trance of Mr. Epwarp C. Kyienr into 
business was celebrated. Mr. Knight be- 
+ gan his business career as an errand boy, 
on a salary of two dollars per week, and 
saved something every week, and while 
stilla very young man opened a grocery 
store with a capital of two hundred dol- 
lars saved from his earnings. Two things, 
certainly, Mr. Knight did asa boy. He 
kept his eyes open, and learned every- 
thing he possibly could learn about the 
business; he did not waste any money. 
It is not at all probable that he bought 
cigarettes, or owned innumerable neck- 
ties, or wore large brass rings or pins, 
or drank many glasses of soda water. 

Another thing. It is not at all likely 
that he got to the office five to fifteen 
minutes late three mornings in the week, 
or just got inside the door every morning 
at the last possible minute. He was there 
on time, and had risen early enough in 
the morning to reach business neatly and 
carefully dressed, and ready to commence 
his duties at once. 

It is not likely that he watched the 
fact of the clock the last.half hour of the 
day, doing the work that came to him in 
a half-hearted spirit, or asa boy of eight- 
een, a stock clerk, did to the writer dur- 
ing the past week. The large store where 
he is employed closes at 6 p.m, A cus- 
tomer hurried in to purchase goods to 


match some purchased a week before.—- 


The stock clerk was asked by the sales- 
man for the goods, and answered, in the 
most nonchalant manner, ‘‘ All gone.” 
‘‘What! why there was aroll of it yes- 
terday.” ‘All sold.” But the salesman 
hurried along the line of goods three or 
four times, saying in a puzzled tone:— 
“It?s very strange.” The stock clerk 
said nothing, but stood frowning at the 
clock. ‘‘ Why, yes, of course, here it is,” 
and the salesman tumbled a large roll to 
the floor. A flush of shame passed over 
the stock clerk’s face, and he turned his 
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back. He knew he had stolen nearly fif- 
ueen minutes of his employer’s time, and 
wasted that much of the customer’s, rath- 
er than disturb the stock, which was in 
good order. That young man will be a 
clerk all his life. He does not attend 
to business in a business-like spirit. 

Another thing. Mr. Knight never rea- 
soned in this way: ‘‘?’m not going to 
kill myself. He only pays me two dol- 
lars a week. Iam not going to kill my- 
self for that. If he wants me to work 
harder just let him pay me more money.” 
Foolish boy! Do you suppose that a boy 
who does two dollars’ worth of work is 
going to be paid three dollars for doing 
it? No! When you want three dollars 
a week, do five dollars’ worth of work. 
Remember that your employer expects to 
make a profit on your labor, He buys 
your time, and every minute of the work- 
ing hours belong to him. 

Another thing. -When Mr. Knight 
was a boy, he must have watched the bus- 
iness methods about him, and received 
many valuable hints that enabled him to 
transact his own business intelligently. 
If boys would only remember that their 
entrance into business is an entrance into 
a new school, they would learn very much 
more than they do. 

Mr. Knight says:—‘‘I cautioned my 

clerks to give good weight, and I always 
represented goods as they were. Honor 
is indispensable in mercantile life. . 
In fifty years I have signed every note sent 
out by this house.” Honesty and de- 
yotion to business,—two indispensable 
foundation stones to a successful busi- 
ness life. 

To-day Mr. Knight is rated among the 
millionaires of Philadeldphia. Iemem- 
ber, he began as a poor boy on a salary of 
two dollars per week.—Christian Union. 

: Se 
Two Ways of Doing a Thing. 

An express train filled with listless, 
sleepy looking passengers stood in the 
Pennsylvania Railroad station at Jersey 


* sity the other day, on the moment of de- 
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parture for Philadelphia. The locomo- 
tive had backed up to the cars, and pour- 
ed a volume of thick smoke into the hot, 
stifling atmosphere of the station. The 
travelers lollod in their seats, looking as 
though they dreaded the discomforts of 
the long, dusty ride, but yet were im- 
patient to be whirling along through the 
open country, away from the smoke, the 
smell and the noise. A slow-moving, 
surly-looking boy of fourteen or there- 
abouts passed through the train, calling 
out ‘‘ Fa-a-a-ns, five cents.” 

He spoke in a dreary, disconsolate 
tone, which made the people feel more 
tired and languid than ever. He went 
from the smoking-car to the rear of the 
train, and sold just two fans. 

A colored boy about the same age fol- 
lowed immediately after him, with a big 
armful of new bamboo fans. The differ- 
ence in the two lads was striking. The 
darkey had a cheery, business-like way 
with him which appealed directly to the 
comfort and to the pockets of the per- 
spiring passengers. Ina peculiar boyish 
voice, as mellow as a flute, he called out, 
““Keep yo’selves e-0-0-0-l, now, ladies 
an’ gemmen! C-o-ney Island breezes! 
A big fan only five cents! Zephyrs from 
de billows! Buy ’em while you can!” 

The effect was like a draught of cool 
air. Hverybody at once wanted a fan. 
The darkey was as much in demand as 
the newsboy on an early train from the 
suburbs. People left their seats to avord 
missing a fan. In two cars the boy sold 
sixty-seven. He could have sold as many 
more if he had had them. THe jumped 
off the platform as the frain moved from 
the station with his pockets full of 
change and his heart full of joy.‘ Hur- 
rah!” he shouted; ‘‘dat was quick busi- 
ness!” The other boy stared in stupid 
astonishment, and wondered how it was 
done. 


Standing Treat. 
One of the most absurd of all foolish 
customs is that of inviting a crowd of 
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friends or strangers to walk up to the 
bar and “‘ take something at my expense.” 
Men do not buy other things, either use- 
ful or ornamental, in this way; why 
should they make an exception in favor 
of this poisonous draught, which is the 
cause of most of the crimes which curse 
the land and which fill the community 
with poverty, mourning and woe? Some 
one has sensibly said :-— 

‘‘Now, boys, if you want to be gener- 
ous and treat each, why not select some 
other place besides the liquor-shop? Sup- 
pose, as you go by the post-offic2, you 
remark, ‘I say, my dear fellow, come in 
and take some stamps?’ These stamps 
will cost you no more than drinks all 
around, Or go to the haberdasher’s and 
say, ‘Boys, come in and take a box of 
collars.” Walk up to the grocer’s, free 
and generous, and say, ‘What kind of 
coffee will you have?’ Why not treat to 
groceries by the pound as well as liquors 
by the glass? Or take your comrades to 
a cutler’s and say, ‘Ill stand a good 
pocket-knife all around.’” This would 
be thought a queer way of showing friend- 
ship, but would it not be better than to 
offer to friends a maddening, poisonous, 
deadly draught? 

Suppose a man should keep a den of 
rattlesnakes and allow men to come in 
and be bitten at ten cents a bite, would 


it be a sensible thing for a man to invite | 


all his friends in to be bitten at his ex- 
pense? 
risk of turning our friends into brutes, 


maniacs and murderers, and their homes | 
into hells of trouble and distress, by giv- | 


ing them ‘‘ something to drink at my ex- 
pense?” ** At the last it biteth like a 
serpent and stingeth like an adder.”— 
Young Reaper. 


—_ + 


Drink Water. 


‘Of course I will drink water,” says | 
“The horse and the ox drink | 


George. 
it, and how strong they are! The trees 
drink it, and how tall they grow! My dog 
Tray drinks it, and how wise he is! 


Vl | 


Ts it worth our while to run the | 


| 


i 
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drink it, too, for I would like to be strong 
and grow tall and be wise.’ 

‘Tl drink water, too,” said Clara. 
“The birds drink it, and how sweetly 
they sing! The flowers drink it, and 
how bright they look! My pets all drink 
and they are gay and loving and happy. 
So if I wish to sing smoothly, and look 
bright, and be gay and loving and hap- 
py, I will drink water. And I will try 
to get all my friends to drink it, too; for 
I see that in the houses where they drink 
beer and gin and rum they are not so 
good and happy as they are in the houses 
where they drink water.” 

And what says the man who has grown 
up to years and seen much of the world? 
He says those men do the best work who 
do not use alcoholic drinks. The coal- 
man Can carry more coal in a day when he 
drinks water than when he drinks beer. 
The men who work in the heat and blow 
glass and make up iron can do more 
work if they take no strong drink. Men 
who work in the fields can work more 
hours if they drink only water, or water 
with a little oatmeal or fruit-juice in it. 

Men who work in banks or on rail- 
roads can be trusted more safely if they 
do not even drink wine or beer. Men 
who have money of their own take better 
care of it if they do not drink, Men who 
drink die off three times as fast as men 
who do not drink. Three fourths of the 
men in prison would not be there if they 
had drank only water. So the good man 
who has seen so much of the world says 
water is the best drink, 

And we will all drink water.— Youth’s 
Temperance Banner. 


————~- << <- --- 


A Bad Habit. 

None may estimate the power of a look, 
conveying either affection or reproof. A 
look from the tender eye of Jesus sent 
Peter, after denying his Lord, to weep 
bitterly. A gentleman cast a mild look 
of reproof on a young man who had taken 
the name of God in vain, 
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‘*T am sorry, sir,” said the young man, 
‘that I have wounded your feelings by 
any word I have spoken.” 

“I confess,” was the reply, ‘‘that I 
can never hear that holy and_ blessed 
name profaned without deep pain. As 
my Benefactor and Friend, to whom I 
owe every blessing, I am jealous of the 
honor of God.” 

**T spoke, sir, without thought. I 
meant no harm.” 

‘*T believe it, my young friend; but 
your Creator requires you to be thought- 


ful of His honor and your duty to Him. 


As thoughtlessness cannot justify, neither 
can it be an excuse for any sin.” 

‘“‘T see that I have done wrong, sir; 
will you pardon me?” 

“Tam glad to hear this frank confes- 
sion;” and the gentleman held out his 
hand in a friendly way; ‘‘ but the offense 
is against God. He alone can pardon. I 
have found Him a merciful God, slow to 
anger and ready to forgive; and if you 
seek Him through faith in Jesus Christ, 
forsaking every sin, you shall find mercy 
too.” 

“Accept my thanks, sir, both for the 
matter and manner of your reproof. I 
will never swear again, nor take the name 
of the Lord in vain.” 

‘* A good resolution if made in humble 
dependence of the grace of the Holy 
Spirit of God for help and_ strength. 
Farewell.” 


A LITTLE GIRL was taught by her teacher 
that ‘‘no swearer can enter into heaven.” 
She heard her father swearing one day, 
and went and sat behind the door, ery- 
ing. Wer father asked her what she was 
erying for. She told him what her teach- 
er said, and that she was crying because 
she was afraid that he would not get to 
heaven. He hesitated a few moments 
and then said:—‘“ Well, my dear child, 
by the help of God, you will never hear 
me take the name of God in vain again.” 
It was the turning-point in his life, 


A Moslem School in Syria. 

Lately, the mother of three girls, 
through some influence brought to bear 
upon her by the Moslems, made a solemn 
vow that her girls should attend school 
no more, and sent them to tell their 
teacher. She told the children, ‘‘ All you 
can do is to pray to God to change your 
mother’s heart; and I will pray also.” 

They said they would; but added, 
‘Mother cannot change now, because 
she has made a vow, and would have to 
pay a great deal of money to the Sheikh.” 
Time passed on. Behold one morning, 
there were the girls in their usual places. 
The teacher saw the elder one was very 
eager to tell her something, and gave her 
an opportunity. 

Then she burst out quite excited, ‘‘I 
know God hears prayers. Yes, I know: 
now I know. Every day I have been 
going to a quiet place at the top of the 
house, and praying to God to make moth- 
er send us back, and this morning she 
said, ‘ You may go to school again.’ Did 
you pray, teacher? ‘ Yes, said the teach- 
er, ‘I was praying, too.’ ‘‘Now I know,” 
said the child again. 

Prayer had evidently become a reality 
to her little heart. Perhaps another 
member of the mission helped to get these 
children back, though unknown to us at 
the time. This was old Mousa, our gate- 
keeper. He is a Christian; and knowing 
the father, who sold fruit in the bazaars, 
had a talk to him about it, which did 
some good. It is pleasant to feel that 
even our servants are helpers to the work. 
—Cospel in All Lands. 


My Best Text. 


“Mother,” said a little girl on coming 
home from the Sunday-sehool, ‘I want 
to ask you something.” 

““ Well, dear, what is it?” 

*“ Do you know which is my best text.” 

«Tell me, my dear,” replied the moth- 
ele 


THE LIFE BOAT. 


‘‘ Well, mother, you know that I am 
just seven years old, and my text has | 
just seven words in it, and this is it:—‘It 
istime to serve the Lord.’ ” Hosea, w: 12. 


Mr. Moopy tells the foliowing story :— 
‘Tn one of our Western States, a good 
many years ago, a little girl heard she | 
could do something for her Savior, and © 
her teacher told her she could bring her 
father to the Sunday-school. At. first 
she could not get him to come, but at 
last she brought him to the door of the 
little log-house where the Sunday-school 
was kept. 

‘* He had never been at Sunday-school 
a day in his life. He was a great drunk- 
ard and blasphemer, but that little girl 
succeeded in getting her father to that | 
school; and what is the result to-day? 
He has planted eleven hundred and 
eighty Sabbath-schools throughout the 
Western States!” 


American Seamen’s Friend Society 


80 WALL St., NEw YORE. 

REUBEN W. Ropss, Esq., President, 
Rey. 8. H. Hauu, D. D., Secretary, 
WILLIAM C. StuRGES, Esq., Treasurer, 
L. P. HUBBARD, Esq., Financial Agent and 
Assistant Treasurer. 


District Secretary :— 
Rev. 8S. W. Hanks, Cong’! House, Boston, Mass 


Tue Lire Boat is issued monthly by th 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SocreTy, main] 
for the advancement of its Loan Library Work 
and fifty copies are sent, gratis, postage paid 
for one year, to every Sabbath-School sending 
library tosea, These libraries contain on a 
average thirty-six volumes, always includin 
the Hoty Brsie, unless it is found, upon in 
quiry, that the vessel upon which the library is 
placed, is already supplied with it. Accom 
panying the Bible are other carefully chose 
religious books, and a choice selection of mis. 
cellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily 
has two or three volumes in German, Danish 
French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are i 
English. The library is numbered, labelle 
and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving th 
port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted! 
registered, and then assigned to the donor 0 
the funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon) 
notified of its shipment.—Twenty Dollars con: 
tributed by any individual or Sabbath-Schoo 


will send a Library to sea in the name of th 
donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 
REPORT OF NEW LOAN LIBRARIES 


SHIPPED IN JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST, 1886. 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858-9, to 
April 1st, 1886, was 8,512; and the reshipments of the same for the same pervod 


were 9,170; the total shipments aggregating 17,682, 


The number of volumes in 


these libraries was 452,768, and they were accessible, by original and re-shipment, 
10 324,683 men. Nine hundred and fifty-eight libraries, with 84,488 volumes were 
placed upon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospitals, and were 
accessible to 109,530 men.—One hundred and fourteen librarves were placed in one 
hundred and fourteen Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, contain- 
ing 4,104 volumes, accessible to evght hundred and ten Keepers and surfmen. 


Rooms at New York and Boston. 


JUNE, 1886. 


During June, 1886, twenty-two new loan libraries were sent to sea from our 


These were Nos. 8,638-8,648, inclusive, with 


Nos. 8,645-8,652, inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 8,489-8,496, inclusive, at 


Boston. Assignments of these libraries were made, as follows :— 


No. 


of By whom furnished. 


Library. 


8489.. 
8190. 
8491.. 


8492 . 


8193... 
8494.. 
8495.. 
8496.. 
8638.. 
8539.. 
8640.. 
8641.. 


8612.. 
8643... 


8645 
8646 


David Whitcomb, Worcester, Mass. ..-. 


Rey. J. Holmes and wife, Bennington, 


S. S. 8rd Pres. church, Newark, N. J.-. 
J. M. Cobb, Newark, N. J.........- ++ 
Mrs. L. G Hustace, Brooklyn, N.Y... 
Boys’ Life Boat Society, 1st Pres. ch., 
Brooklyn, N. Y...----+- eee er rere e eens 
Northfield Seminary, Northfield, Mass. 
Mrs. J. O. Mahon, Washington, D. C., 
in memoriam Mrs. E, F. Eby.... ies 
_.A. G. Brinckerhoff, Brooklyn, N. Y...- 
_ J. W. Hamersley, New York City....-- 


W here placed. 


Ship Mystic Bell..... 


Be kw, Tilton, Cambridgeport, Mass..... Bark J. G. Pendleton.... 


Schr. W. E. & M. L. Tuck. 


Bark: OO eae 


Schr. Amy M. Sacker... 


(Syn dieleia why BP Spo eaoe 
Brig Solario......... 
Bark Colitis. secsestes 


Ship Titan........... 


Bark John Brouwer..... 
US PAD ave hikelte Ra arempocre: 


6c 


HOTGst civic ae 


“6 


AS AUOm nea icisierst a eicss 


EG SAG ANAC evecare «= 


Schr. Taylor Dickson... 


Bark Thomas Perry 


Bound for. 4 ee 
Pernambuco...... 18 
Valparaiso, S. A.. 14 
West Indies....... 9 
Wihalin gsc. k= aoU. 

SOM Pyrat alete ory 20 
NTISGC Aare ls 12 
West Indies....... 10 
Cape de Verde.... 10 
Shanghae.... ..... 24 

Coe Lon. nctoy ones 18 

Sete” Ned 2s Res Rats 20 
Valparaiso, §. A.. 18 
Havana & Europe. 14 
HOB OMUIM ects 24 
Rio de Janeiro.... 12 
AW aiveem «se i cestelee 20 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY’S 

No. of By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. ay 
Library. : 
8647..Cong. ch. and Soe’y, Clinton, Conn. ... Ship Marabout.......... Bombay....-.----- 2: 
8648..J. W. Hamersley, New York City...... RIOT Gia ce ce acess Svargon, China.... 2 | 
864955) | YY os eee “ Oakland..........-. Bombay-.....--..-- 2c8 
8650.. “ Sg geese ‘+ Willie Reed........ JAN Betas ain 2€ 
SboLia es fe ee NRT ‘* Thomas Hillyard... Sydney & Brisbane 24 


8652..S. S. Cong. ch., North Haven, Conn.... Bark Mary A. Greenman Dunedin..........- 15] 


JULY, 1886. 

During July, 1886, twenty-six new loan libraries were sent to sea from ourf 
Rooms at New York and Boston. These were No. 8,644, with Nos. iia | 
inclusive, at New York;—and Nos. 8,497-8,505, inclusive, at Boston. Assign 


ments of these libraries were made, as follows:— 


eee By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. i 
8497..Cong. 8. S., Harvard, Mass.............. Bark Nereniah.......... South Africa...... 1 
8498..Miss Lawrence’s S. S. class, Shrews- 

UL YA MASS Weaties ota se ee at eee re Charles Loring..... Demerara.......-- i 
8499..Mrs. J. W. Wellman, Malden, Mass..... Bark C. R Leéwis.......- River La Platte.... 1 
8500..J. K Chase, Lowell, Mass.............. Bfig Alexander.......... Hudson’s Bay....- 
8501. . oe es eS cee ACES Seamen’s Bethel, Boston, Mass..... .... .... 
8502..Miss M. E. Brooks, Chelsea, Mass ..... Steamer Spartan.... ... Philadelphia.... .. 3 
8503..J. K. Chase, Lowell, Mass ............. Bark Jennie Harkness.. Melbourne......... 14] 
8504.. es “s BSD eseinie eae Oates i E\ PIeryin ccd eee Africa sass Beebo af 
8505... Pe a Ba contpa Morena opate Schr; Olavertii.-:.c2..-- River Platte....... 
8644..Rev. W. H.. Steele, D. D., Newark, N. J. Steamer Spokane....... Duluth, Minn...... 14 
8653..Child’s Mission’y Soc’y, 1st Pres. ch., 

Morristown, Ni div ascet eee se sacteatine, nlp Oneida nc mocteeee Havres. es aries 2H 
8654..S. S. Cong. church, Tiverton, R I...... Bark Mary G. Reed..... Rio de Jeneiro. ... 1 


8655..Mrs. F. L. Griswold, Auburn, N. Y., for 


the Linsing Library..... SBCA COSTES IGS: S:eBssex. ee, -hen ss Asiatic Squadron.. 208 
8656..Mrs. F. L. Griswold, Auburn, N. Y., for 

the Mary Martin Library............. ae SF age Rc ere > S a 
8657..Cong. church, Stonington, Conn ...... Bark B. Webster........ Valparaiso, S. A.. 15 


8658..Mrs. F. L. Griswold, Auburn, N. Y.. for 

the Edward Hyde Library............ ‘* Victor 
8659..Emma J. Huntting, Southampton, L. 

L, for Huntting and Corwith Library, 


INO 2 rerctararcissaiv oe, ES, ae OEMS aTC ET TRe “Rachel Emory. .. Buenos Ayres,S.A. . 14! 


8660.. Youths’ Mission’y Soe’y, Central Pres, 


ot OO Demerara,........ 10K 


church News York! Ciiyeueseerar cere Tillie Baker 
8661..Mrs. F. L. Griswold, Auburn, N. Y., for 
the Edward Browne Library ......... Ship Munster 


4 VN ae Talcahuano, §. A.. 1 


Hegre Merde Liverpool & China. 25. 


8662..Mrs. F. L. Griswold, Auburn, N, Y., for 
the Edith Wilkin Library.............. 


Bark Gleneida.......... Demerara,...... . 14 
8663..S. S. Calvinistic Cong. ch., Northboro, 
i Ft Sao pont Heaths aoe aic a eed as ““ Kate 


se gfere aOR Buenos Ayres, S.A. 12) 


QUARTERLY LOAN LIBRARY REPORT. 


Prony. By whom furnished. W here placed. Bound for. dis 
3664..T. H. Sueckley, Rhinebeck, N. Y., for 

Rutsen Suckley Library................ Ship Mary L. Stone..... Mel DOURRG Rare see 20 
8665.. a w ey a si Bark Willard Mudgett.. Callao............ 18 
8666... ue $6 Wy ‘“ Matanzas........... BuenosAyres,S.A. 15 
8667. . $ a $ oa we Ship J. A. Stamler...... Favre se ostucer 16 
8668. . i Ue we gS Bark Martha P. Tucker. Buenos Ayres,S.A 12 


AUGUST, 1886. 
During August, 1886, eighteen new loan libraries were sent to sea from our Rooms 
at New York and Boston. These were Nos. 8,669-8,684, inclusive, at New York; 
—and No. 8,506, with 8,508, at Boston. Assignments of these libraries were 


made, in part, as follows :— 


| Peron. By whom furnished. Where placed. Bound for, ee 
8506 .. Mrs. S. A. Dwight, Boston Highlands, 

IM SRS op Bocnn ponS BAEOREGA REOSDABA DDO. bon Brig Richard Corey..... Demerara..:...... 9 
8508..S S. Rol'stone Cong. church, Fitchburg, 
WIDER. scodeom corer Sout bOn dado nnoe Sena paes Bark Martha Davis...... Honolultere.s-9 ete 
8659.. Westfield Cong. ch. and Soc’y, Daniel- 

Rasnwallitey, (Clos nil or ae no nearinconnoDaSen Gre Ship Continental... .... San Francisco..... 30 
8670.. First Cong. church, Hampden, Me..... Ship Antoinette......... Liverpool.......... 22 
8571. Mrs. E. L. Robbins, Southington, Conn. Bark Nova Scotia ....... Havre ...........- 20 
'8572..Stony Brook §.S., Princeton, N. J..... Steamer Jennie......... POGtOMRICO. et ins ic 30 
'8673..David A. Allen, Salem, O., for the 
| PRCOMOTEUITCE LAO ALY scowl saviam se) 222 Ship Hallgerda.......... HEY Eber acoran sOene ACLS 
9674. .Mrs. S. E. Stowe, Scitico, Conn,........ bS5. EWIATTLOR State skate Tiverpool,.......% a7 
18680. .S. J. Gordon, New York CibViedecnicone: 5 TAGs feataeie ctsiehes Sydney, N.S. W... 24 


During August, 1886, twenty-five loan libraries, previously sent out, were reship- 
:ped from our Rooms at New York and Boston, as follows :— 


| No. 4,483: No. 7,031; No. 7,635; No. 7,835; No. 7,917; No. 8,018; No. 8,107; No. 8,282; No. 8,404. 
| «& 5497; “ 7346; “ 7,696; “ 7,807; “ 7,947; “ 8,031; “ 8,130; “ 8,292; 


EE AtGe om ARO 7.7453) se 7, 01a, S01 SSRStObO Biel 8 814s 
. SUMMARY. 
New Libraries Issued in June, 1886—22 Libraries Reshipped in June, 1886—-34 
ce YG July, 26 a oa July, ‘97 
ug “ec August, ‘* —18 a aA August, ‘* —25 
| 66 80 


| MrvoranndA —1. Omitted in QuarTERLY Report (July, ’86,) of Loan Libraries:—Library No. 
8,390, contributed in April, 86, by Abraham Sanger, Jr., New York City, and sent to sea from 
‘New York on the bark Minnie Burrill, bound for Shanghae, 22 men in crew. 

2, Loan Library No. 8,612, should have been credited in QUARTERLY Rwport for July, ’86, to 
Wine T. and James B, BURNET, Jr., Newark, N. J. 


JHE JMERICAN EAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY! 
LOAN DVB RATES 


For seamen, contain, on an average, thirty-six volumes, always including the Hoty BIBLE, 


: = 1 
unless it is found, upon inquiry, that the vessel upon which the library is placed, is already sup ' 


plied with it. Accompanying the Bible are other carefully chosen religious books, and a choiceg 


selection of miscellaneous volumes. Each library ordinarily has two or three volumes in German } 
Danish, French, Spanish, or Italian;—the others are in English. The library is numbered, label 4 
led and placed upon a sea-going vessel leaving the port of New York or Boston, as a loan to the 
ship’s company,—every one being receipted, registered, and then assigned to the donor of the 
funds which pay for it,—who is thereupon notified of its shipment. For every contribution 0 
TWENTY DOLLARS for that purpose, a library is sent out in the name of the donor. 

For this part of its work, the Society receives funds,—very largely from Sabbath-Schools} 
but increasingly, of late years, from individuals, many libraries being sent out as Memorials 
Certain schools have sent out forty, twenty, or less libraries, and are adding, yearly, to thes¢ 
investments. The Society sends fiftycopies of the Lrre-Boat, a four page paper, monthly, (eigh 
pages, four times each year,) for one year, postage paid, to every Sabbath-School contributin 
a library, with all intelligence received of the whereabouts and work of each. It also a i 
i| 


to the address of each donor of the same. In addition, as far as possible, by means of the LiF} 


quarterly, a statement in regard to every new library sent out during the previous three months 


Boat, the SAtLors’ MAaGazine, and by correspondence,—in response to request for it,—th 


denor of each library is kept informed of its reshipments and effectiveness. 


The ends aimed at for twenty-eight years past, in making up these libraries, may be named 
in the reverse order of their importance,—as (1) recreation and amusement, (2) the civilization 
softening and humanizing of seamen, (8) the imparting to them of solid information, (4) thei 
religious instruction and impression. 


THEIR RESULTS. 

These Loan Libraries have led hundreds of seamen to the Savior of sinners. Individua) 
sailors, entire crews, and very many officers have been made Christians by this agency.—Th4 
faith of Christian seamen is fed and quickened by these books.—Their use by individuals, and 
in meetings for religious service at sea, has been instrumental in promoting the observance o. 
the Sabbath.—They inform and elevate the sailor, mentally.—Relieving the tedium of sea-life 
they take the place of indifferent and vile publications.—They change sailors’ habits, discour 
aging profanity and obscenity, and inducing temperance and chastity.—As an issue of thes 
results, a ship’s discipline is improved by a library,—safety of life and property is increase 
and voyages become, in every way, more certain and profitable. : 


HOW TO SEND THEM OUT. 

To send out a Library, enclose twenty dollars, in check, post office money-order, or in othe 
safe way, to order of Treasurer American Seamen’s Friend Society, 80 Wall Street, New Yor 
N.Y. Give the name and post office address of the contributor, and an assignment of a ne 
library, with the name of the vessel upon which it is placed, destination, &c., will be wal 
and notice thereof sent to the donor. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, 
80 Wall Street, New York. 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828. INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


_ The payment of Five Dollars makes an ANNUAL MEMBER of the Society, and of Thir 
Dollars at one time, a Lire MemBer. The payment of One Hundred Doliars! or of ve 
pot or eadinon to a previous payment makes One Hundred Dollars, makes a LirE 
_ Provided a request is sent, annually, for the Sattors’ Macazine, it will be forwarded 
gratuitously to Life Directors, Life Members and pastors of churches in which a yearly col- 
lection is taken for the Society. 
t will also, woon application, be sent for one year to any one contributing at-least Twen- 
_ ty Dollars for the general objects of the Society, or to endow a Loan Library. 
It is necessary that all receivers of the Magazine, gratuitously, should give annwal no- 
_ tices of their desire for its continuance. 


Form of a Bequest. 


_ -“I give and bequeath to TH AMERICAN SEAMEN’S- FRIEND Sociury, incorporated by the 
- Legislature of New York. in the year 1833, the sum of. $—-, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 
, Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ing formalities. which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 
ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription of) the will in their 
“presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his 
request. and in presence of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. 


Sailors’ Homes and Private Boarding Houses. 


Location. Established by Keepers. 
©” New-York, 190 Cherry Street. ........ Amer. Sea. Friend Society. Fred’k Alexander, 
_ Pamapecpata, Pa., 422 South Front St. Penn. * Pe “*  . Capt. R.S. Lippincott. 
~ Winmineton, N. C., Front & Dock Sts. Wilm., u = “te s «Capt. J. F. Gilbert, 
PaOHARLESTON, S.C. oo sceevge one eesis .... Charleston Port Society.... Mrs.S8. Cy Clarke. 
_ Mosiie, Ala..... BN oe a» tees Jess. Ladies’ Sea. Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
San FRANcISCO, Cal........25- 20.55 Rewiee ay BS ee - Daniel Swannack. 
PEELONODULU, SaHbosaic ss sciceec tals shee cee Honolulu “ be : 
| New York, 338 Pearl Street.... ...-. . Epis, Miss. Soc. for Seamen Edward Rode. 
4 Catharine Lane, (Colored) ...... QOs© ree tae ae eae '.. G. F, Thompson. 
- Boston. N. Square, Mariners’ House. Boston Seamen’s Aid Soe’y ——— 
| PortsmoutH: N. H., No. 8 State St. .. Seamen's Aid Society...... Mrs. Wingate and Son. 
-New Beprorp, 14 Bethel Court ...--.. Ladies’ Br: N. B. P. 8....... Mr. & Mrs, H.G. O. Nye. 
- Batrimore, 23 South Aun Street.... 6. --ce-seece gers went a aks --..: Miss Ellen Brown 
- PorTLAND, Oregon..,..---..--+- ...-+-, Portland Sea: Fr’nd Soe’y. W.W.Roberts & J. Weeks. 
Mariners’ Churehes. 
Location. Sustained by Ministers. 
New York. Catharine. cor. Madison.. New York Port Society.... Rev. E. D. Murphy. 
- Foot of Pike Street, E R..-....- ... Episcopal Miss. Society...- ‘© Robert J. Walker. - 
No. 365 West Street, N. R.......-- ne ogg vais ‘onD Ax yland,, 
Open Air Service, Coenties Slip..- sis se Loi aoe ‘* Isaac Maguire. 
26 State Street........ . .... Am. Ev. Luth-Im. Miss. So. Mr. Lilja, Miss’y. 


Cor Henry and Market Streets. .. Sea & Land; Presbyterian. . Rev. E. Hopper, D. D. 


» Brooxtyn, N. Y., U.S. Navy Yard... Am. Sea. Friend Society... EK. N. Crane. 
gen Van Brunt, near President St..... a of oS rae ‘_E. O. Bates. 
- Boston, North Square......+-..+2+++ .. Boston Port Society.....-.. (Supplied.) 


on Cor. Hanover and Fleet Streets... Baptist Bethel Society.....<- “ H, A. Cooke. 
a sso JP, Pierce: 


; Parmenter Street i Sass bana ig i 
{ Bethel, 175 Hanover St. . Soe’y.. ts S. S. Nickerson. 
East Boston Bethel tees sseee L. B. Bates. 
| PortLAND, Mz.,Fort St., n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’nd 8oc'y.. “ F, Southworth. 


-ProvipEncE. R. I., 52 Wickenden St. Prov. Sea. Friend Society... ‘“ J. W. Thomas. 
| New BEDFORD .....- Aviom sere wsing aie ..««. New Bedford Port Society.  “* J. D. Butler. 

| PHILADELPHIA, c. Front & Union Sts.. Presbyterian... seseseeeeee Se HF. Lee. 
_-* N.W. cor. Front and Queen Sts.. Hpiscopal....+6ee++ee-reeere > J» Js WLEepers 


Front Street. above Navy Yard... Baptist....+esereessecesrere —— 
= Methodist... vss scceccnsce “  H, A. Cleveland. 


“- ~ Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. -...-.2- -+sceee eee Seunoce gn BONS Harris. 
| Batrimorm, cor: Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel Soc’y. “ Chas. McElfresh. 
Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Baltimore 8, B.:.........-. “BR. R. Murphy. 

ES American & Norfolk Sea. to. BSMorritt 

| NORFOLK .«...... SCS OD ara Friend Societies, a lBR 2 

by WILMINGTON, N?} C.... see. ster ewe -..... Wilmington Port Society... “« D.C. Kelley. 

' CHARLESTON, Church, n, Water St..... Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y-++ Se C. E, Chichester. 

MEGAVANNAD 50.6 00eaccvejdvec es ere ee ss Fees Bo -cet rs 2 

|) PENSACOLA Fla....-.--- -3 EN a Seen ear ee tS inte HS. Yerger 
“Mopirm, Church Street near Water...‘ |“ ‘2 ees. 0 Mr, J,.D.cMooney. 


\ 
/ New OrvEans, La-.-.. ...+ » Independent: ...--+.---.+e6- Rev. L, H. Pease. 


GaLvusTon, Tex., 22nd St. & Broadway Amer, Sea, Friend Soc’y... 
HS = + COM ae wer So Rowell 


11°" Ohaplain Sailors’ Home...... ‘“  E. A, Ludwick, 


' SAN FRANCISCO, Cal Si ps ciaccare 
; “ 


eee 


¥ 
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SS 
OBJECTS AND METHODS OF THE Sos 


1.—To improve the condition of seamen in every possible respect, and to SAVE THEIR SOULS. 
2.—To sanctify commerce, and make it everywhere serve as the handmaid of Christianity, 


1,—The preaching of the Gospel by missionaries and chaplains, and the maintenance of} 
Bethel Churches in the principal ports of this and foreign countries: In addition to its chap- 
laincies in_the United States, the Society has stations in JaPAN, CHILE, S: A., the WzEstT# 
InDIA and. MApEIRA IsLanps, SWEDEN, Norway, DENMARK, GERMANY, Hotyanp, BELGrOm,| 
France, [raty, and Inp14;—and will establish others, as its funds shall allow. Besides preach- | 
ing the Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to boatmen upon our inland} 
waters, chaplains visit the sick and dying, and endeavor to supply the place of parents and} 
friends. 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sators’ Macizine and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, designed 6 
collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy and: co-operation off 
Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the Society. The last. of these publica-| 
tions is gratuitously furnished to chaplains and missionaries for distribution among sea- 
men and others.—The Society also publishes the Lire Boar, for the use of Sabbath-Schools, 

3,—The provision of Loan Lisraries, composed of carefully selected, instructive, . andl 

entertaining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty: volumes each,| 
for the use of ships’ officers and crews. The donor of each library is informed when andi 
where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever of interest is heard from it, is com4 
municated, as far as possible. The whole number of ‘new libraries sent out by the Society, 
up to April 1st, 1886, was 8,512. Calculating 9,170 reshipments, their 452,768 volumes have been 
accessible to more than 324,688 men. Hundreds of hopeful conversions at sea have, bee: i 
reported as traceable to this instrumentality. A large proportion of these’ libraries hav ne 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-Schools, and-are frequently heard from 
as doing good service. Thousands of American vessels remain to be supplied. 5 

4.—The establishment of Samors’ HomEs, Reaping Rooms, SAvinas’ Banks, the distribe 
tion of Brsuzs, Tracts, &c. The SArmors’ Home, 190 Cherry Street, New York, is the prop 
erty and under the direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, reconstructed, refurnish- 
ed, and reopened in 1880, and is now unsurpassed by any SarLors’ Home-in the world: It has 
accommodated 108,000 boarders, and has saved to seamen and their relatives, more’ than} 
$1,500,000. Its moral and religious influence cannot be fully estimated, but very many sea- 
men, have there been led to Christ. Shipwrecked sailors are provided for at. the Home, | 


A missionary of ‘the Society. is in attendance, and religious and Temperance’ meetings aves 
held daily. < 
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